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WHY? 


SHOULD MY CHURCH USE THE TOGETHER ALL FAMILY PLAN? 
















More than 1500 Methodist churches of every descrip-| 
tion and location are already using the All Family 
Plan for TOGETHER subscriptions. 


“We voted the Family Plan to inform our 
families of the outreach program of the 
Methodist Church. We believe it will result 
in increased world service giving.” 


) 


“Every family in our church will receive TO- 
GETHER. We think it will stimulate attend- 
ance and will encourage more families to 
become active contributing members.” 

“Only a few of our families now read religious P 
publications. Our Official Board voted the 
ALL FAMILY PLAN to rectify this serious 
shortcoming of the ministry in our community.’ | 4p 


TOGETHER will inform, entertain, and inspire. It 
will undergird your entire church program. 






Your church can still become a charter member — 
if your family list is entered before December 1). 
Subscriptions will begin with the current month's 
issue. Write for samples and order information. 


Together 









THE MIDMONTH MAGAZINE FOR EVERY METHODIST 
FAMILY, 740 NORTH RUSH STREET, CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
























Preaching 


This is My Best 
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Jesus often used parables to illus- | lesson annual 
| trate his truths—and so do most | edited by 
preachers. In this department we | Charles M. Laymon 
r0- invite you to share with others your | lesson analysis by ; 
ge ike ee Roy L. Smith 
favorite sermon illustrations.—Eps. 
Superior help for teach- : 
ing the International Sun- 
| E i 
‘8 Perspective day School Lessons to 
adult classes every Sunday 
is | Iremember standing one day ex- in 1957! 
ty: | amining some of the very beauti- “The Sunday school 
tul, carved stone figures which teacher and the preacher 
It§ were arranged along the outside of as well as the pupil will 
a great old cathedral. These ancient, | find everything required 
,__§ weatherworn figures had a tre- on aor ae 5 
15. mendous story to tell. They were | a ing in C ie 4 
b's Witness to whole ages of Chris- 
tian history. But it was not until I published by 
Mm. F had gone way off and looked again Abingdon Press 
that I could make the discovery ‘ 
that the whole cathedral behind the order from the Regional 
ist § carvings was built in the form of a House that serves you 
t § cross. That long view somehow 
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Do the faith healers 
really heal? 


Should mature Christians 
seek medical help? 


by Wade H. Boggs, Jr. 


This calm, courageous book 
answers questions that puzzled 
Christians are asking today about 
“faith healers” and their activities. 
Charting his course by the Bible, 
Wade Boggs probes the claims and 
results of these “healers” frankly 
and factually. 

Then this Presbyterian minister 
and Bible professor makes positive 
suggestions for all Christians— 
ministers, laymen, and medical per- 
sonnel—in this vital area. 

This long-needed book is a Re- 
ligious Book Club selection for 


October. $3.50 


ask your bookseller 


JOHN KNOX PRESS 
Richmond 9 Virginia 


said something. It declared that 
when you put the story of all the 
saints and kings and martyrs and 
sculptors together, when you add 
up to their whole witness, you 
really have a story that is held to- 
gether by a Christ and tells of a 


| cross. 


—-CuHarLes T. SarpEson, in Redis- 


covering the Words of Faith 
(Abingdon Press) 


Success? 


When a man was asked to ex- 
plain the meaning of an epitaph he 

had written for his tomb (“Born 
| a human being; died 
| a wholesale grocer”) he 
| said: “I was so busy selling groceries 
that I did not have time to get mar- 


| ried and have a family. There was 
| a whole area of life crowded out by 
| the grocery business. I was so busy 
| selling groceries that I didn’t have 


time to travel, even though I had 


| the money. I was so busy selling 
groceries I did not have time for 


the drama, for lectures, for con- 


| certs, or for reading. I was so busy 
| selling groceries I did not have 


time for community _ service— 
religious, social, or political. All of 
these areas of life were pushed out 
by the grocery business. I was suc- 
cessful. I became a wholesaler. But 
I was so busy making a living I 
never had time to live.” 


| —Crype E. Witpmer, in A Treas 


ury of Sermon Illustrations edited 
by Charles L. Wallis (Abingdon 
Press) 
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Ou the 
Record 


Our Perplexed Profession 


THE PHRASE above is Richard 
Niebuhr’s in his book, The Pur- 
pose of the Church and Its Minis- 
try—and it is shockingly accurate. 
We are perplexed about our times, 
our world, our church, but most 
about ourselves as God’s ministers. 

Dreaming about what one might 
have done behind a salesman’s desk 
instead of in the pulpit is ruinous, 
and so is imagining how nice it 
would be to have a church with a 
higher steeple or a parsonage with 
more bathrooms. The minister who 
is not “all-devoted to God,” in John 
Wesley’s language, had better get 
his own private psychiatrist. 

For most of us, however, the per- 
plexity is of another sort. It comes 
from our deep-down desire to do 
our best with the resources of time, 
talent and personality we have. 
Need, desperate néed, is all about 
us; and we are doing such an in- 
adequate job of serving God and 

man. The frustration and failure 
tend to make us the mental cases 
that Baptist Wesley Shrader wrote 
about in his now-famed Life article. 

What do you think of his pro- 
posed solutions? I am inclined to 
state that there is better hope in 
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AN OFFICIAL JOURNAL OF METHODISM 


“Methodists alone do not insist 
on your holding this or that 
opinion, but they think or let 
think. Neither do they impose 
any particular mode of worship. 

“I do not know of any other 
religious society wherein such 
liberty of conscience is now 
allowed, or has been allowed since the days 
of the apostles. Herein is our glorying and 
a glorying peculiar to us.” 
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Pageant Sound Projector 
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 super-40 shutter 
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¢ single-switch reverse 


For more exciting shows! 


Economical, compact . . . here is 
the projector with extra output and 
sound versatility. Features 15-watt 
amplifier, 750-watt lamp, 1,600- 
foot reel, 8-inch speaker; complete 
in a single case. AC operation. 
EKC-AV-154S Transportation ex- 
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some old, old Methodist practices: 

We can throw our lives into a 
certain method, as Susanna Wesley 
urged her son John to do. 

We can discipline ourselves to 
sort out the important and give at- 
tention to the things that count. 

We can convince our people (and 
our pastoral relations committees 
should help us) that no man can 
be a specialist as an administra- 
tor, organizer, counselor, preacher, 
teacher, and pastor all at once. 

In spite of the fact that Method- 
ists are among the “meetingest of 
people,” we can save ample time for 
the careful, prayerful cultivation of 
the interior life, remembering that 
the first task of the minister is to 
be the source of spiritual power. He 
cannot bring his people to God un- 
less he himself knows the Father. 


The Ecumenicity We Need 


MANY OF US look back to Ref- 
ormation Day and feel like nailing 
a whole fistful of propositions to the 
church door. Eugene Carson Blake, 
president of the National Council 
of Churches, mentioned one when 
he said to our North Central Juris- 
dictional Conference, “We need a 
new ecumenical reformation!” 

Now “ecumenical” is a big word, 
bigger than church co-operation, 
bigger even than church unity. It is 
world-mindedness on a grand scale. 
But if the ecumenical idea needs 
overhauling, what is the matter? 
For instance, shall we have in 
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Australia a Christian church that 
includes everybody, from members 
of the Church of England to mem- 
bers of the Church of Christ Scien- 
tist? That would be an Australian 
church, a national church. Or shall 
we have one global church of Epis- 
copalians, another of Methodists, 
still another of Baptists, and so on? 

There are advantages and disad- 
vantages to both plans. The trend 
toward world-wide or suprana- 
tional denominations—in which, by 
the way, Methodists lag behind 
Baptists, Lutherans and others— 
counteracts the strong, and back- 
ward-looking, trend toward nation- 
alism in most new countries. 

Yet, over against this, we must 
set the damper in denominational 
giants that would insist on narrow- 
guage ideas of doctrine and pecu- 
liarities of church government. 

Despite the perils of the huge de- 
nomination, we Methodists clearly 
have some contributions to make as 
Methodists. There is our idea of 
personal experience, which is as 
valid in the villages of Africa and 
Asia as in the cities of North and 
South America. The same is the 
case with our Methodist idea of the 
perfectability of man (call it Chris- 
tian perfection, if you will). And 
our ideas about social justice result- 
ing from Christian love. 

Methodists cannot afford to go in- 
to any church union scheme that is 
not international. 


\ Otten 
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Modern Christian 
thinking by 


W. NORMAN 
PITTENGER 


Professor of 
Christian Apologetics 
General Theological Seminary 


Rethinking the Christian Message 


New——and one of Dr. Pittenger’s most 
important books—a compelling state- 
ment of the need for “rethinking the 
Christian message”’ so that it meets the 
needs of today. Here is a challenging 
answer to one of our most burning 
questions: Why does Christianity so 
often fail to appeal to those most 
anxious to believe? $3.25 


Theology and Reality 


Widely used for group discussions— 
stimulating thoughts on Orthodox and 
Modern views of faith—and how they 
can be reconciled. $3.25 


Christ in the Haunted Wood 


Foreword by Roger W. Blanchard. A 
book of basic faith to help bring hope 
and courage to everyday decisions. 


$2.75 
The Christian View 
of Sexual Behavior 
Highly recommended for marriage 
counseling by the Episcopal Church- 
news. $1.50 


and edited by 
W. NORMAN PITTENGER 


Early Traditions About Jesus 


By James Franklin Bethune-Baker. 
This acquaints the layman with the 
findings of New Testament research. 
Ideal for study groups. Paper, $1.50 


The Faith of the Apostles’ Creed 


By James Franklin Bethune-Baker. The 
noted book which provides a simple, 
straightforward statement of Christian 
faith. 


Paper, $1.25 


At your bookstore 






World Parish 


POLITICS: Anticipatory Afterthoughts 


By TYLER THOMPSON 
Associate Professor, Philosophy of Religion, Garrett Biblical Institute 


To MANY an American Chris- 
tian, politics is a term of mild abuse, 
and partisan politics an expression 
of open derision. When one con- 
templates the level at which political 
activities are sometimes carried on 
in the United States, he can under- 
stand this—or even be sympathetic. 
But to understand is not to condone. 

If there is corruption in govern- 
ment, do not these citizens who fail 
to make the government their busi- 
ness share the blame? If the people 


are ill informed on public issues, do 


not indifferent citizens share the 
blame? If public offices are filled by 
men of inferior talents and in- 
tegrity, do not those who look down 
their noses at politics share the 
blame? If calculated misrepresenta- 
tions are successfully turned to po- 
litical advantage, can any citizen 
escape the responsibility ? 

Does this all add up to the sug- 
gestion that it is shocking for a 
Christian to be indifferent to poli- 
tics? Yes! On what grounds, then, 
does his responsibility stand? Why 
is he bound to become involved? 

The Christian is one who has the 
Gospel in trust. He is commissioned 
to bear the message that “God was 
in Christ reconciling the world to 
himself” (2 Cor. 5:19). This is the 
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one truly indispensable item of 
Good News in human history. Man, 
though a creature of God, is also a 
sinner in some degree of rebellion 
against God’s way. 

This Christian generalization can 
be as personal as anyone is willing 
to make it. In this situation the 
Good News to me is that “God, who 
is rich in mercy, out of the great 
love with which he loved us, even 
when we were dead through our 
trespasses, made us alive together 
with Christ” (Eph. 2:4f). We are 
saved by grace through faith—and 
this is not our own doing, but is 
the gift of God (Eph. 2:8). Thus 
we are given the power to become 
God’s true children (Jn. 1:12), as 
well as his creatures. 

But true sonship is not without 
its obligations and expectations. We 
are told to “be imitators of God, as 
beloved children, and walk in love, 
as Christ loved us and gave himself 
up for us” (Eph. 5:1 £). We are told 
that we are created in Christ Jesus 
for good works, which God pre- 
pared beforehand, that we should 
walk in them (Eph. 2:10). We are 
warned that if we claim to love 
God while we yet hate our brothers 
we are liars (I Jn. 4:20). 


Of course, it is true—as has been 
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frequently pointed out with cogency 
—that God’s kind of love is never a 
“simple possibility.” In the midst of 
all the complexity and ambiguity of 
our lives, and in the teeth of the per- 
sistent sinfulness of ourselves and 
others, no one expects tomorrow— 
or the day after—to fulfill that un- 
conditional, outgoing,  self-giving 
love which is directed only to the 
highest welfare of its object. And 
yet—the command to be perfect as 
our heavenly Father is perfect (Mt. 
5:48) conditions every act—standing 
over us as Niebuhr’s relevant “im- 
possible possibility.” 

It is relevant to all our personal 
relationships. These include—with 
peculiar force—our political rela- 
tions. We are enjoined to “look not 
only to (our) own interests, but 
also to the interests of others” (Phil. 
2:4). Politics is simply the means 
by which this is carried out in terms 
of public policy. Actually partisan- 
ship is the hallmark of a free politi- 
cal order. It is not found in a totali- 
tarian order. 

It will be remarked immediately 
that there are different kinds of 
partisanship—and the common ex- 
ercise of some of them is what has 
given the word its bad odor. Ob- 
viously partisanship which excludes 
some of the whole community from 
its concern falls below the Christian 
ideal. But God’s love, which we are 
enjoined to imitate, is not to be con- 
fused with sentimentality. To ex- 
press concern for the highest welfare 
of another is not necessarily to do 
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what he wants. That might be the 
worst thing for him! 

If the Christian keeps himself un- 
spotted from party matters, he 
simply cuts himself off from the 
most vital aspects of political life. 
If he then disapproves of the candi- 
dates, policies, or methods of the 
parties, what reasonable right does 
he have to complain? He should 
attach himself to the party which 
in his own time and region offers 
the best potential for the expression 
of his own convictions. He should 
work through it in every way ap- 
propriate to his talents and situation. 

There are diversities of gifts. It 
is not given to all to be candidates 
for public office—or even precinct 
captains. But one may suspect that 
it is given to some who do not an- 
swer the call. It takes little imagina- 
tion to see what a dramatic differ- 
ence it would make if there were 
more in these roles as a matter of 
Christian vocation. Meanwhile there 
are few for whom gifts of time, 
talent, and money to their party 
would be inappropriate. 

The Christian’s role as a partisan 
has both a positive and a negative 
aspect. He can never bind his con- 
science to a political party—no more 
than to any other human institu- 
tion. He, therefore, will be moti- 
vated not only to support his party, 
but also to help purify it. If his party 
puts forward a candidate who he is 
convinced is unworthy of public 
trust, he must oppose. If his party 
advocates a policy which violates his 
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conscience, he must challenge it. 

Most students of our tradition 
agree that we are fortunate not only 
in our constitutional heritage, but 
also in the pattern of partisan forms. 
We have a two-party system, with- 
out closely-knit disciplined parties. 
Ours are loose which 
maintain identity and permanence 
in the midst of change. 

This 
strength and its weaknesses. Our 
political institutions have enjoyed 
an unusual degree of stability and 
continuity. We have our two-party 


coalitions 


arrangement has its own 


system, in part, to thank for this. 
On the other hand, our government 
has sometimes lacked needed flex- 
ibility in the face of crises. 

The heritage of the Civil War, 


and its embittered aftermath, has 
left a heavy hand upon our party 
structure, accounting for many of 
its peculiarities. Although the na- 
balance between the 
parties is quite even, this equality 
reaches into only a minority of the 
local communities of the 
The suburbs of the North and the 
farm communities of the South do 
not enjoy the benefits of a two-party 
system. Partisanship there must take 
forms which are difficult to relate to 


tional two 


nation. 


state or national issues. Thus serious 
consideration of these issues is dis- 
couraged, and decisions tend to be 
made on grounds which ought to be 
irrelevant. 

In this contest, what kind of help 
should the Church give its mem- 
bers? It cannot, as an institution, 
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make itself the servant of any party. 
What can it properly 
allord? The following suggestions 


training 


are a minimum: 

he it members to 
think through their own basic con- 
victions and apply them directly to 
the problems of political participa- 
tion, rather than just following the 
crowd. This will tend to strengthen 


can teach its 


our democratic life at its grass roots. 

2. It can keep its members ever 
reminded of the corrupting power 
of man’s sinfulness. Utopian expec- 
tations lead only to disillusionment. 
Rarely do one’s own partisans have 
a corner on virtue and one’s oppon- 
viciousness. To 
demands 


ents a 
understand 


corner on 
both 
and man’s weakness: this alone is 


God's 


realism. 

3. It can help to stretch the imag- 
inations of its members that they 
may be prepared to meet the temp- 
tations of the enlarged social dimen- 
sion of political action. Face-to-face 
there is always some deterrent to 
treating persons as objects for our 
own gratification and power. But 
when we deal with people as classes 

union labor, farmers, Negroes, 
suburbanites, machine politicians, 
segregationists, Asians, Southerners, 
fat cats—it is all too easy to forget 
that they too are our brethren. 

4. Most important of all, the 
Church can keep ever before its 
members God's unlimited loving 
concern for all men, as the moving 
power and limiting condition of all 
political action. 
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Ar ALL TIMES the minister 
should let it be known that he is an 
active citizen, that he takes part in 
political issues, and that he votes. 
He does all of these things as a 
citizen. He should let it be known 
that he believes in and _ practices 
citizenship. ... 

It is all right if the church mem- 
bers know that the minister favors 
a particular party and_ particular 
candidates. This is better than 
“hush hush.” He gets on better with 
his people, if he is known to have 
some convictions and has a reason- 
able way of demonstrating them. ... 

But there is a place to draw the 
line. The minister has no business 
espousing candidates or introducing 
obvious political controversy in the 
church’s worship or in sermons. 
He should encourage discussion 
through church forums and study 
groups of political issues which in- 
evitably have their partisan views 
He ought always to stand for po- 
litical education. He ought to be 
able to present his own views. 

Yes, take part in politics, if you 
can do it without being inept. And 
don't forget you are a minister and 
must care for all the people. 

—KennetH E. Reeves, m/nister 

University Presbyterian Church 
San Antonio, Texas 
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Ministers and Partisan Politics 


ABOUT THESE QUOTES 


Finding little current writ- 
ing on this subject, the 
editor of the Information 
Service of the National 
Council of Churches invited 
a group of persons to share 
their views. These quotations 
on these pages are excerpts. 

Eps. 


I DOUBT seriously that pastors 
active in a parish ministry ought to 
hold public office unless they take 
a leave of absence from the church 
while doing so. Any other course 
would do a great injustice to so- 
ciety, and an even greater injustice 
to the church. 

It is open to serious question 
whether a clergyman under any 
conditions should stand for public 
election. I say this because I ran for 
office once. I am sure the motives 
for my decision were good ones— 
amely, to interest Christians in the 
government at the place where they 
can achieve most of their efforts— 
the grass roots. 

While | strongly advocate intelli- 
gent political action and preaching 
on the part of the minister, he 
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should nevertheless be aware of the 
dangers that beset him, and which 
he should studiously avoid. There 
is the danger of over-simplification 
of issues and problems, and the 
naive confidence we have in our- 
selves, our judgment, the methods 
we use, and the parties we may be 
inclined to support. There is the 
danger of becoming identified, even 
with a good cause, that we may lose 
our cbjective Christian criticism of 
all causes and movements, and es- 
pecially the one in which we believe. 
A clergyman must always be in a 
position to criticize the movements 
and efforts of political action which 
he supports as a citizen. 

—James H. Rosinson, minister 
Church of the Master (Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A.), 
New York, N.Y. 


I BELIEVE that the preacher as 
an individual has the right to his 
share of political activity, and to de- 
prive him of this would be to deny 
him his rights as a citizen. Of 
course, that raises the question at 
once as to when he acts and speaks 
as a citizen and when as the minis- 
ter of a church. 

When he becomes the latter, I 
do not believe that he should be 
active in partisan politics as such. 
To use his ministerial influence and 
especially his pulpit in such a fash- 
ion seems to me to be quite out of 
the question. 

But I would not have the slightest 
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objection to having him appear on 
a panel of some sort where both 
sides could be presented and those 
who disagree with him would have 
their chance to talk back. 
—Mark Depp, minister Centen- 
ary Methodist Church, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C. 


The CLERGYMAN’ role may 
vary with the particular obedience 
of his calling in different circum- 
stances, but he is, in general, or- 
dained to proclaim God’s word and 
minister the sacraments on behalf of 
God and Church. 

In general, it is the task of God’s 
people, in response to this word of 
forgiveness and command, to bear 
its witness and live its life under 
Christ. This places the burden of 
political activity and witness upon 
this people, and places a serious re- 
sponsibility upon the clergyman to 
help them search for God’s purpose. 

This view of the clergyman’s role 
would place heavy responsibility 
upon him in the congregation for 
expressing the political implications 
of God's word and for helping dis- 
cern the Christian implications of 
social and political life. But this 
view would also consider his direct 
political activity as a special work 
to which he feels called by God in 
particular (and usually very  ser- 
ious) circumstances. 

—Gisson Winter, clergyman 

Episcopal Church, Parishfield, 
Mich. 
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Pastoral Care 


The Counselor Cannot 


PLAY GOD 


By GORDON HENDRICKSON 


Professor of Education in Teachers College, 
University of Cincinnati 





Condensed from 
The Torch (jJan., 1956) 


Wien ONE HUMAN asks 
another to help him choose a life- 
work, manage his children, find a 
way to live within his income, or 
pick up the pieces of a shattered 
romance, he is placing a heavy re- 
sponsibility upon the person whose 
advice he is seeking. Perhaps it is 
no great exaggeration to say he is 
asking the counselor to play God. 

Obviously, nobody should play 
God; the counselor should remem- 
ber that he is only human and that 
he must work within human limi- 
tations. But this statement does not 
carry us far in describing the coun- 
selor’s job. 

Professional -counseling began 
some 50 years ago as vocational 
guidance, almost simultaneously 
with the invention of the first suc- 
cessful mental tests by Alfred Binet, 
the French psychologist. Testing 
soon became an important part of 
the routine work of the vocational 
counselor. 
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A second phase of the history of 
counseling began before World 
War II and has continued with ac- 
celerating momentum ever since. 
This is the attempt to help people 
with emotional problems which are 
vital to their happiness and social 
adjustment, but which are not of a 
character or intensity to demand 
psychiatric care. 

In the early days of vocational 
guidance it was clearly recognized 
that the counselor should not make 
a decision for his client. Instead, 
the client should be helped to make 
his own choice. 

It was assumed that, if the voca- 
tional information provided was ac- 
curate, adequate, and impartially 
presented, the young person to 
whom it was offered would arrive 
at the best possible decision—the 
one which the counselor had come 
to regard as best. 

In actual practice, guidance 
proved less simple than teaching 
facts and developing judgment. 
Pupils often resisted ideas that the 
counselor believed to be sound. Per- 
haps in recognition of the resistance 
which guidance often met, perhaps 
because counselors dimly recog- 
nized that feelings are important, 
leaders in this movement early be- 
gan to view their work as embody- 
ing elements of persuasion. 

One suggestion was that a coun- 
seling interview be regarded as an 
unrehearsed two-character play, car- 
ried on by the older actor. Another 
conception of the interview was that 
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it was a kind of tutoring situation. 

Perhaps most common was the 
idea that the interview was a selling 
situation. Persuasion was to be 
added to logic, as the counselor at- 
tempted to convince his client of 
certain ideas about himself and his 
abilities, and to bring him to adopt 
certain plans of action. 

In the last decade and a half 
counselors who take this position 
have become known as “directive” 
—that is, they believe it is their duty 
to direct the counseling process to- 
ward a preconceived outcome. Di- 
rective counseling aims to have the 
advisee make his own choice, but 
to set the stage so effectively that he 
is bound to choose correctly, or 
make the choice the adviser ap- 
proves. 

There is no doubt that most coun- 
seling is essentially 
spirit and procedure. Such coun- 
seling can be carried out with con- 
siderable speed; it yields results 
which are evident and have at least 
the appearance of validity. And no 
less important, directive counseling 
is what the ordinary person expects 
when he seeks help. 

About 15 years ago a revolt began 
against counseling of the directive 
type. Sparking the revolt was a soft- 
spoken, modest, but very serious 
and also self-confident psychologist 
named Carl R. Rogers, who had 
had much experience with problem 
children and their parents. He had 
come to believe that the root of 
practically every problem brought 
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directive in 


to a counselor lay in emotional in- 
volvements, in anxieties, hatreds, 
fears, rejections, and frustrations 
generally. How could these hin- 
drances to adjustment be overcome? 

The answer, as Rogers saw it, 
was for the counselor genuinely to 
accept the individual as he found 
him, with all his inadequacies, his 
worries, his antagonisms—to accept 
these unpleasant traits of the client 
as valid for him, and to permit him 
to express these negative, unhappy 
feelings freely in the counseling 
situation. 

The counselor’s task would then 
be to help his client to rid himself 
of these negative feelings, to arrive 
at an understanding of his own at- 
titudes, and thus to become free to 
tackle problems with intelligence 
instead of with emotion. 

Underlying this conception of 
counseling was a profound faith, a 
faith that when human beings are 
no longer dependent upon the emo- 
tional satisfactions that they achieve 
through their maladjustments, they 
are capable of growth toward 
better adjustment and will actually 
take steps toward such an adjust- 
ment. 

Non-directive counseling makes a 
powerful appeal to many persons 
who believe that the emotional side 
of life is of crucial importance for 
behavior. 

It takes an act of faith, almost 
an act of religious faith, to accept 
an overwrought, angry, frustrated 
person as being capable of solving 
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his own problems, when it seems so 
obvious from the ordinary view- 
point that he has created them. The 
counselor following the non-direc- 
tive approach must assume that the 
client has powers of growth, that he 
honestly wants what is good. It is 
a hard principle to follow. 

Critics have pointed out certain 
limitations of this new approach to 
counseling. For example, this pro- 
cedure makes no use of the case- 
study techniques which are stand- 
ard practice in social work and in 
child-guidance clinics. 


A SECOND CRITICISM is that 
the counselor fails to explore signifi 
cant leads provided by the client. 
Since he asks no questions and does 
no probing, he is unlikely to get 
deep into the ramifications of his 
client’s problems. 

In the older approach, the coun- 
selor is regarded as wise, as possess- 
ing knowledge and judgment 
which he can bring to bear upon 
his client’s problems. In the newer 
approach, the counselor is permis- 
sive, accepting the client and his 
feelings, leaving him free to express 
his ideas and to make decisions 
without interference or even sug- 
gestions. 

The older approach relies on in- 
tellectual processes. The counselor 
is a teacher; the client is a learner. 
The newer approach relies on emo- 
tional processes. The counselor de- 
velops a kind of empathy, by which 
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he understands the client’s feelings. 
He expresses those feelings, finds 
them accepted, and thus gets rid of 
their burden. 

The older approach was de- 
veloped as a basis for vocational 
guidance, but has often been ap- 
plied to counseling on _ personal 
problems. The newer approach 
grew out of clinical counseling of 
people in trouble, but applications 
have been proposed to all counsel- 
ing. Considerable success has been 
reported by counselors using both 
techniques. 

I trust you will not think me sac- 
rilegious if I suggest that the direc- 
tive and the non-directive counselor 
each plays the role of God, but con- 
ceives the part in different terms. 

The directive counselor acts, or 
seems to, like a God of omniscience, 
all-wise, gifted with perfect knowl- 
edge. He is free from feeling, objec- 
tive, impartial, just; a God who 
makes decisions based on complete 
understanding and who patiently 
teaches his subjects to accept his de- 
cisions. 

The non-directive counselor acts, 
or tries to act, like a God of com- 
passion, of perfect tolerance, who 
trusts his children, sees their tears, 
hears their cries, accepts their weak- 
ness and wretchedness, yet regards 
each of them as an important in- 
dividual, worthy of affection, com- 
petent to become mature; a God 
who listens but never scolds, never 
compels, never urges. 

Either way, to play God is to as- 
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sume much and to run risks; the 
counselor may be treated as if he 
were God, and he cannot live up to 
the expectations that are engen- 
dered by such a view of his powers. 

I should like to suggest a third 
possibility: to remain human, ad- 
mittedly so, and to use all the 
powers one has, both intellectual 
and emotional, when trying to help 
another person find a solution for 
his problems. 

Sharpening the problem is often 
regarded as a first step in problem 
solving. The search for solutions be- 
gins often with the first clear view 
of the nature of the difficulty. 

A number of students of group 
dynamics have pointed out the im- 
portance of free expression of feel- 
ings in a discussion. If a problem 
is really vital to a person, he will 
have little chance to work at it ob- 
jectively until he has expressed his 
related anxieties, admitted his prej- 
udices, and in general cleared away 
his emotional blockings. Sometimes 
a group leader is advised to pre- 
cipitate a display of feelings, to clear 
the air so that a group can move 
forward with less heat. 

Are there not lessons here for 
every counselor to take to heart? 


Both counselor and client are 
fallible, but they both have ideas, 
they both have feelings, and they 
both seek a solution to a problem, 
Granted that the counselor has a 
background of greater age, experi- 
ence, or special knowledge, the 
client is closer to his problem and 
sees phases of it that the counselor 
could not recognize without the 
client’s help. Both should work to- 
gether to clarify the problem, to un- 
cover possible solutions. 

I can see a counselor thus using 
many procedures: information-giv- 
ing, advising, reassuring, releasing 
emotional tensions, and most of all 
engaging in a friendly, frank dis- 
cussion to which each contributes 
what he can. At no point does it 
seem to me the counselor can afford 
to play God—either the God of 
omniscience or the God of tolerance. 

Whether he serves as a full-time 
counselor in an agency which offers 
this service on a systematic basis, 
or whether counseling is just a part 
of his work, he can enjoy the satis- 
faction which every professional 
counselor knows, that of serving 
people who come to him because 
they need help which they believe 
he can give. 


A REASONABLE FAITH 


THE IDEA that you must abdicate the reason in order to accept the great Redemp- 
tion is foreign to any profound understanding of the living and penetrating words 


of the Scriptures. . 


. . The fire in the eye of the prophet does not indicate that he 


has discarded his reason. It indicates that his reason has been brought to white heat 


by the presence of God. 


—LYNN HAROLD HOUGH in The Great Argument (London: Epworth Press) 
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Church Administration 


NEW CHURCHES 
and THE LAW 


By Frederick H. Bair, Jr. 


Executive Director, Florida Planning 
and Zoning Association, Auburndale, Fla. 


Condensed from 


City Church (Jan.-Feb., 1956) 


Tue NEW CHURCH is a 
unique social phenomenon. It con- 
tinues to perform its traditional re- 
ligious function, but it has expanded 
the scope of its activities. Many 
churches are now quasi-public 
buildings serving most effectively 
as community centers for cultural 
and recreational pursuits, and open 
seven days a week to people of all 
ages and all denominations. 

Potentially, the new churches 
have great social importance. They 
can regenerate a community spirit 
which is fast vanishing because no 
common tie holds people together. 
They can make neighbors of peo- 
ple who live in the same area. 


THE PROBLEM 


Most of the new churches are 
built in settings radically different 
from the typical locations of older 
ones. They are going up in the sub- 
urbs, in residential districts well 
away from the center of town. Their 
right to locate in these areas is being 
challenged in the courts, because 
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there is a well-founded fear that 
they will bring major problems with 
them. 

The major causes of friction are 
noise, traffic congestion, lack of 
parking facilities, and intrusion on 
light and air of neighboring prop- 
erty. Most older churches are lo- 
cated where these things are com- 
monplace and tolerated, at least for 
the present, as incurable. The ques- 
tion at issue is whether new 
churches should be permitted to 
bring these problems with them in- 
to locations where the objectionable 
features need not be tolerated. 


REACTION OF THE COURTS 


Because law is a formal statement 
of conservative public opinion, it is 
not surprising that the first reaction 
of the courts has been that the 
church is above the law and can do 
no wrong. “The church is not 
bound by some of the regulations 
imposed on other institutions,” said 
the Florida Supreme Court in 1950. 

Some churches have taken ad- 
vantage of this attitude and pro- 
ceeded to ignore efforts to restrict 
their locations and methods of 
operation. Surely churches should 
be the last to depend on influence 
for the protection of special privi- 
leges which are demonstrably hos- 
tile to the public interest. 


WHO WILL WRITE THE LAW? 


The laws relating to location and 
conditions of operation of churches 
will in effect be written by church 
planners and church administrators, 
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although they may never put pen 
to paper in the process. The amount 
and kind of public regulation which 
becomes necessary will depend on 
the amount and kind of voluntary 
action taken by the churches. If 
they work out means for meeting 
the problems they created, the need 
for public control will be negligible. 


Here are some considerations that 
should govern location, operation, 
and planning of churches in resi- 
dential districts: 

Location and Traffic Control: 
Churches which are to serve sub- 
stantial numbers of persons should 
be located on streets designed to 
carry substantial amounts of traffic, 
and special provisions should be 
made in the immediate vicinity of 
the church to meet its peculiar re- 
quirements. 

Major design considerations in- 
clude the need for handling peak 
crowds arriving and departing in 
short periods of time, and require- 
ments for handling funeral and 
other processions of automobiles in 
connection with church activities. 
Where the church has extensive 
street frontage, it might be desir- 
able to provide an extra traffic lane 
to be used for receiving and dis- 
charging passengers and for mak- 
ing up automobile processions. 

Where possible, curb parking 
should be eliminated near church 
entrances both to provide loading 
zones and to reduce hazards created 
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by large numbers of persons filter. | 
ing across the street between parked 
cars. 

Off-street Parking Areas: Since 
churches will be permitted in areas 
from which shopping centers are 
excluded, it is equitable to require 
at least as much care with respect to 
church off-street parking lots as for 
those in connection with shopping 
centers. Church parking areas 
should be carefully designed as to 
size, layout, entrances, and exits, 
surfacing, and marginal screening, 

Site Considerations and Controls: 
It may be practicable to require a 
minimum of lot frontage for any 
church, with a sliding scale for 
churches by the size. Lot coverage 
provisions might well be held at the 
same maximum as for residential 
property in the same area. Require- 
ments for off-street parking will 
tend to prevent overcrowding of the 
land by the church structure or 
structures if the parking area is on 
the same plot. 

There should also be minimum 
requirements for front, side and 
rear yards, with sliding scale pro- 
visions requiring additional setbacks 
on portions of the structure which 
are extraordinarily high or which, 
because of unusual length, form a 
barrier to free movement of air 
across church grounds and into resi- 
dential property. 

Noise: Churches generate noises 
ranging from gentle congregational 
murmurs to shattering belfry broad- 
casts. On this latter point, electronics 
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has placed small churches on a level 
with large ones, and some of the 
small churches have striven to make 
up in noise what they lack in mem- 
bership. 

Chimes and other music, at ap- 
propriate times and appropriate 
volume, belong as part of church 
operation, but no one who has suf- 
fered downwind from highly am- 
plified exhortation has any doubt 
that there comes a point where the 
public peace is being disturbed. 


If it becomes necessary to use pub- 
lic controls to regulate the place- 
ment, design, and operation of the 
church plant, there is a wide range 
available. Churches might be per- 
mitted in districts in which they 
we desirable 
fully-stated conditions set forth in 
the zoning ordinance. This would 


under certain care- 


amount to performance standards. 


Falling back a step, there is the 
possibility that in certain areas 
churches might be permissible as 
special exceptions through action of 
the board of adjustment after rec- 
ommendations from the safeguards 
appropriate to the individual cir- 
cumstances. 

In the process of subdivision regu- 
lation and plan review, there are 
ample opportunities to suggest the 
advantages of providing suitable 
church sites. As a private measure, 
developers may wish to attach deed 
restrictions to lands used for church 
purposes. 

The courts are already becoming 
aware of the need tor some public 
control of location, planning, and 
operation of churches. If church- 
created conflicts with the public in- 
terest are not reduced voluntarily, 
there is little doubt that the judi- 
ciary will uphold increasing legal 
restrictions. 


No Escape 


W HEN GOD appears, your own fragment of living is shown up for 


what it is; and there is only room enough for your life’s great “yes” or 


“no.” His very presence becomes a judgment which no one can escape. 


That means, of course, that judgment is not just an occasional act of 


God. It is not at all that now and then he dons a black robe and mounting 


the bench of heaven passes the hours handing down verdicts, setting pun- 


ishments and rewards, binding and freeing, and having spent a day at it 


steps down again for a while. There is nothing occasional or arbitrary 
in this great word (judgment). It is imperative in the very disclosing 


of God. 


—Cuarces T. Sarveson, in Rediscovering the Words of Faith (Abingdon 


Press). 
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Religion in the U.S.A. 


Methodism 1s in the midst of a 
four-year effort to strengthen higher 
education. One of America's top 
theological educators describes here 
the scene in which those now being 
trained in the seminaries must min- 
ister —Eds. 


Ouvr AGE is dominated by both 
the concept and the reality of ten- 
sion. To us in the theological semi- 
naries this is no unfamiliar predica- 
ment. It is, rather, our accustomed 
state. The theological school which 
is alive to its true situation and task 
therefore stands always at the heart 
of a veritable network of tension. 

There are four in particular: 

One is the tension between the 
past and the present. Another is the 
tension between the command of 
the Gospel and the demand of 
churches. Again, we are in tension 
between the reality of Christ’s true 
church and the actualities of our 
churches. 

Lastly, most of .the lesser stresses 
are caught up in, or are over- 
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Issues in Current 


3y HENRY P. 


President, Union Theological Seminary, New 


From Inaugural Lecture, 


Westminster Theological Seminary, 1956 


Theological Education 


DUSEN 


York City 
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shadowed by, the one inescapable 
tension which sets the very condi- 
tions of existence not only for the 
seminaries or even for the churches, 
but for every Christian worthy of 
the name—the tension between the 
faith and the world. We are com- 
mitted, absolutely committed by 
conviction and pledged allegiance, 
to truth as it is in Christ Jesus. 

Life habituated to tension—that is 
the standard equipment of the theo- 
logical school to wrestle with the 
distinctive issues of today. Within 
that framework we must examine 
the features of the current scene 
which set the special condition for 
theological education at this hour. 

Clearly, the most striking fea- 
ture of our “present situation” 
is what a popular journal of wide 
circulation recently captioned “The 
Current Boom in Religion.” Dis- 
counting the appropriateness of the 
figure, drawn of course from the 
world of finance, no one will chal- 
lenge the fact. 

As the author of the article, 
Eugene Carson Blake, summarizes 
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the evidence, “Yes, the boom is up- 
on us. Call it what you will—a re- 
ligious resurgence, a move back to 
God, a reawakening—it’s here.” 

There are at least three aspects of 
this current boom in religion with 
direct and commanding bearing up- 
on the task and program of our 
theological seminaries. 

The first, requiring a qualifica- 
tion on self-congratulation and self- 
confidence, has been voiced over 
and over again in recent months by 
trusted spokesmen for the many 
churches. For example, the article 
of which mention has been made 
subtitled, “Is the Religious 
Boom a Spiritual Bust?” 

The implication of this query for 
us is: We must equip men to guide 
the churches within this state of 
spiritual flood-tide, yet be prepared 
to adjust, at a moment’s notice if 
need be, to a sudden and drastic 
spiritual ebb and recession. 

The second aspect, which has not 
been so widely noted, may suggest 
an answer to the previous question. 
The “revival of religion” has been, 
thus far, paralleled by no corre- 
sponding resurgence or recovery of 
morality. 

Despite all the heartening signs 
—increased church memberships 
and attendance and giving, reli- 
gious or pseudo-religious books at 
the top of every list of best-sellers, 
an siniuus upsurge of spiritual 
longing, even unprecedented num- 
bers and quality of candidates for 
the ministry—in the larger view, 
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the Christian church is not gaining 
ground; we are not even holding 
our own. 

Religion and morality are, by 
their very natures, too intimately in- 
volved to continue to move indefi- 
nitely in opposite directions. Either 


there will be ethical renewal to 
match the current spiritual re- 
awakening—moral revival flower- 


ing from religious revival—or the 
latter will fritter out into futility 
like water seeping into desert sand; 
and our final state will be worse 
than our first—religious sterility to 
match moral anarchy. 

Here, then, is an urgent challenge 
to theological education. The call 
comes, first, to a more realistic rec- 
ognition of where we stand in this 
whole matter of the current return 
to religion. 

Next, to a real clarification and 
crystallization of conviction as to 
what the relations of religion and 
morals should be and must become. 

Then, to a deliberate and resolute 
striving to bring not only convic- 
tion of mind but manner of life in- 
to conformity with Christian prin- 
ciple, illumined, sustained and con- 
firmed by authentic Christian faith. 

There is one other aspect of the 
current “renaissance of religion.” 
It is burgeoning most powerfully 
beyond the territories of what we 
may designate respectable, conven- 
tional, ecumenical Protestantism, 
certainly largely outside the 
sanctuaries of our churches. All 
over the world it is to be discovered 
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in extraordinary fecundity and ar- 
resting strength, especially, though 
not exclusively, among 
whom we respectable, conventional 
ecumenical Protestants are tempted 
to deride and dismiss by a term 
which was originally coined by 
critics, but which is of noble historic 
meaning—the Sects. 


Many OF THESE groups 


bear in their own self-designations 
such titles as Adventist, Holiness, 
Pentecostal, or merely (with noble 
precedent) Church of Christ or 
Church of God. 

The most revelant, imperative 
questions for us to ask with respect 
to this movement are not: What 


groups 


can we find wrong with it? Where 
does it fall short in its comprehen- 
sion of Christain faith and its in- 


terpretation of Christian obliga- 
tion? What dangers lurk in it? It 
is child’s play to expose its in- 
adequacies! 

Unfortunately, we are in no po- 
sition to cast stones. The question 
we are called to answer is: What, 
positively, and specifically, has it to 
teach us? What omissions, distor- 
tions in our message and our work 
are, in its spotlight, exposed ? 

In the first place, we must note 
that its faith and life are, on bal- 
ance, markedly closer to those of 
the earliest church than are ours. 
Peter and Barnabas and Paul, I 
fear, might find themselves more at 
home in a Billy Graham rally or an 
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Adventist service than with us. 

Again, this phenomenon is strik- 
ingly reminiscent of the beginnings 
of that branch of the Protestant 
Reformation which has _ been 
proved by history to have been 
much the most powerful, dy- 
namic, and fruitful of the major 
expressions of the Reformation im- 
pulse—the heritage in which per- 
haps most of us stand, known to 
historians as radical or sectarian 
Protestantism. Baptists, Congrega- 
tionalists, Disciples, Quakers, Meth- 
odists are here. 

What, then, are its marks (broad- 
ly speaking no longer present in our 
“Churchianity”) which high-light 
inadequacies in our churches today, 
and in our preparation of men for 
the ministry of the churches? Let 
me suggest four: 

1. Direct approach to people 
where they are, without benefit of 
or reliance upon church sanctuaries 
and services. This has been a fea- 
ture of a contagious Christian Gos- 
pel in dynamic evangelistic out- 
reach ever since Paul challenged the 
sophisticates of his day on Mars 
Hill, and Peter the milling street 
throngs of Jerusalem and Rome. 

2. Shepherding of people into in- 
timate, confidential, and sustaining 
group fellowships. There is nothing 
novel in this either; rather it is a 
mark of living Christian experience 
always. Koinonia was early Chris- 
tianity’s name for it, one of the most 
revered and often mouthed words 
and often omitted realities. It was a 
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favorite designation for the earliest 
churches and for countless recov- 
eries of the true church across the 
centuries. “Class-meeting” was early 
Methodism’s version of it. 

3. Introducing people into direct, 
immediate, and life-commanding, 
life-transforming communion with 
the living God, drawing from 
them, as spontaneous, irrepressible 
response, the “first person singular” 
witness to what they know. Like 
Bishop Butler with respect to the 
early Methodists, we may draw 
back in aloof distaste from such in- 
timate, self-revealing, and_ self-de- 
claring testimony. But its “first per- 
son singular” echoes familiar scrip- 
tural speech: “I know whom I have 
believed.” 

4. However, we cannot rest satis- 
fed unless we can lay our hands on 
a truth of faith, of theology, at the 
heart of all this. It is not far to seek, 
or difficult to identify. It is the liv- 
ing reality, activity, power of the 
Holy Spirit! The fate of the Holy 
Spirit in Christian history is a pa- 
thetic, tragic story: 

Its indubitable, dynamic central- 
ity in the life and message of the 
early Church; 

Its regnancy in the 
thought of Paul; 

Its capture and imprisonment by 
Catholic ecclesiasticism; 

Its release and renewal in every 
epoch of spiritual revival; 

Its re-imprisonment by the classic 
Reformers within the words of 
Scripture; 


faith and 
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Its emancipation with power by 
the so-called “Radical Reforma- 
tion,” the “Reformation Sects,” 
and, two centuries later, in the re- 
vival of John and Charles Wesley; 

Its gradual quiescence into in- 
nocuous conventionality in their 
later respectability; and today, its 
reappearance in familiar excess and 
power in the contemporary “sects.” 


A CAREFUL examination of the 
“biography” of the Holy Spirit 
through the Christian centuries re- 
veals that it has been at the very 
heart of Christian experience and 
Christian proclamation whenever 
they have been vital and dynamic. 

The Holy Spirit has always been 
troublesome, disturbing, because it 
has been unruly, unpredictable, rad- 
ical. It is embarrassing to ecclesiasti- 
cism and baffling to ethically- 
grounded, responsible, durable 
Christian faith. And so it has al- 
ways been carefully taken in hand 
by church authorities. 

It has been the neglected step- 
child of Christian theology. But the 
Spirit will not long be silenced. 
When neglected or denied by the 
prevailing “Churchianity,” it un- 
failingly reappears to reassert its 
power beyond the bounds of con- 
ventional church life, often with ex- 
cesses and aberrations. 

The true “solution” of the prob- 
lem of the Holy Spirit is never its 
rejection or excommunication, but 
rather its glad acceptance, and then 
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its purification and moralization in- 
to conformity with Christ’s Spirit. 

What are the implications of all 
this for us—this renaissance of re- 
ligion centering in the recovery of 
the Holy Spirit? 

1. That we likewise should learn 
to move out beyond the comforting 
—and fatal—securities of sanctuary 
and liturgy, onto the streets and in- 
to the market places, where those 
without the Gospel live and move 
and have their being. 

2. That we come to know, to 
understand, to respect, and to love 
those fellow Christians who often 
stand in such severe judgment up- 
on our innocuous ineffectiveness; 
to sit at their feet to learn; and so far 
as it may be to draw them into a 
larger and more complete under- 
standing of Christ’s gospel and the 
community of Christ’s followers. 

3. Above all, that we be alert, ex- 
pectant, and receptive to discern 
every fresh movement of the living, 
confounding Spirit of God in his 
“sovereign unpredictability.” 

Yes; but can such a recovery of 
the truth and reality of the Holy 


Spirit be expected in our semi- 
naries! Can such a “good thing” 
come out of these modern Naza- 
reths? If not, where else? 

Come, it most certainly will—the 
Spirit’s unfailing response to spir- 
itual aridity and spiritual longing, 
testified times beyond numbering 
through the long centuries of man- 
kind’s spiritual pilgrimage. Come, 
it already has, even though in dis- 
torted, excited, exaggerated mani- 
festation, as it has come countless 
times before. 

Whether this latest “movement 
of the Spirit” will be brought with- 
in the main currents of Protestant- 
ism or whether it will continue 
largely outside their sweep is not 


_ yet determined. It could become, 


what I have elsewhere ventured to 
forecast as a possibility, “a third 
major type and branch of Christen- 
dom, alongside of and not incom- 
mensurable with Roman Catholi- 
cism and historic Protestantism.” 

In any event, is this not at once 
the most obvious and the most ar- 
resting, challenging “sign of the 
times” to us in our task? 


PROTESTANTISM’S FAILURES 


ProrestTANTISM, contrary to popular opinion, has its share of 
laboring people and, as expected, more than its share of middle- 
class and upper-class people. Nevertheless, it has not been too suc- 
cessful in offering relevant guidance to them. It has concentrated 
so much on disembodied “saved souls” or so much on making bodies 
more comfortable that it has neglected to deal with the total man, 
as he confronts the divine imperative through his modern social 


and cultural setting. 


—Jrratp C. Braver, in his inaugural address as dean of the Fed- 
erated Theological Faculty, University of Chicago 
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Worship 


By CLARENCE SEIDENSPINNER 


Arter MANY A SERVICE 

which I have been greatly in- 
spired and immensely comforted, | 
am moved to say the Nunc Dimittis 
(Luke 2:29-32): 


lettest Thou thy servant depart 
according to thy word. 


Lord, now 
In peacc 
For mine eyes have seen thy salvation, 
Which Thou hast prepared before the face 
of all people, 

a light to lighten the 
to be the glory of thy people, 


To be Gentiles, and 


Israel. 


When the service is arranged by 
a minister who is both a pastor and 
an artist, divine worship appears 
utterly simple, as it should appear. 





Its real complexity is veiled by the 
beautiful synthesis of its various ele- 
ments, when the minister is skilled 
in the use of liturgy. He knows 
what worship is all about. 
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WHAT WORSH Pp IS ALL ABOUT 


Pastor, First Methodist Church, Racine, Wis. 


Here is an inquiry that might 
well concern every parish minister 
and church leader. Even though he 
has engaged in the celebration of 
worship for many years, the answer 
remains complex. There are at least 
five factors in a worship service: 


Worship is about yourself as 
a pastor or leader. You are an im- 
portant factor in every service. 

To be sure, you have rightly be- 
lieved that worship i is God-centered, 
that the service does not exist pri- 
marily for the manipulation of hu- 
man lives but for the adoration of 

God. When Isaiah entered the tem- 
ple, it was the Lord whom he saw 
high and lifted up. When Isaiah 
left the temple, it was God's pur- 
pose that he carried away. 

Nevertheless, divine worship is 
first of al! about yourself. Your pas- 
toral mind goes into its planning. 
You conceive its basic theme and 
the form to support the theme. You 
choose the prayers, hymns, anthems, 
and other elements of worship 
which make possible the service. 

Your understanding interprets its 
various parts. You read the lesson 
and, by your own insight into its 
meaning, clarify and interpret it 
for the people. Thus with all the 
elements of the service, your under- 
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standing helps interpret them all. 

Furthermore, your spirit per- 
meates the whole service. If you are 
alive, the service will tingle with 
vitality. If you are fatigued, every- 
one will have a letdown feeling. If 
you are lackadaisical, no one will 
feel that the experience has been 
worthwhile. Like holy matrimony, 
the leadership of worship is not to 
be entered into lightly or unad- 
visedly, but reverently, discreetly, 
and in the fear of God. 


Worship is also about God 
and his relations to men. This 
means that divine worship trans- 
cends the human sheath beyond all 
imagination in its reach toward 
God. It must be God-centered. 

It makes possible for minister and 
people the adoration of the Al- 

mighty, moments of listening to 
his werd and, finally, the ; joyous act 
of dedication to his will. It is the 
idea and the presence of God which 
dominate the service. The true spirit 
of objective worship is experienced 
in the ancient Sanctus. 

To say that worship is about God 
implies a theological position. For 
Methodists, it is the position set 
forth in the Apostles’ Creed and the 
Articles of Religion. It is a sound 
theology which underlies effective 
worship. This theological position, 
clearly understood, is a sure foun- 
dation and objective reference, 
which makes possible the whole 
content of a service and the whole 
idea of worship itself. 
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Then, worship is about peo- 
ple. When they come to church, 
they must have the sense that it is 
all tremendously worthwhile. 

Positive congregational response 
comes when three important factors 
operate to support it. Basic is the 
sincerity of the leader. When he be- 
lieves in the worth of worship, the 
people will be led to believe also, 

Another factor is the intelligi- 
bility of the service. When prayers 
and sermons are voiced in the com- 
mon idiom which people use in 
their transactions with one another, 
the service will be understood, 
When the service is understood, it 
becomes meaningful to the people. 

A third factor is the soundness of 
the pattern of worship. Only when 
a service complements the basic psy- 
chological needs and reactions of 
people can we speak of it as sound, 
one in which the people inately will 
feel at home. 


Worship is about liturgical 


lore. A liturgy is a public service, 
and liturgics is the art and science 
of worship. Most of the Christians 
of the world worship according to 
the Roman Mass or the Divine 
Liturgy of the Orthodox churches. 

Surely, therefore, the leader of 
any worship will want to know 
what such services are all about. He 
will also want to know the history 
of his own tradition in worship. His 
mind will look into the principles 
of arranging a service. He will in- 
quire about the artistry involved in 
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cfecting simple, beautiful move- 
ments in a service All of this has to 
do with liturgics and constitutes a 
considerable field of study. 


Fine arts is a fifth factor in- 
volved in every service for worship. 
At its very heart are the prayers of 
the service. Spontaneous prayer is 
all right for informal worship. In a 
liturgical service, however, the 
prayers need to be planned, for 
they are to be 
prayer acceptable and useful to all. 
Such preparation is a fine art. 

So is preaching. Impromptu re- 
marks sometimes need to be made, 
but never on Sunday morning at 
the heart of divine worship. Re- 
lated to the matter of preaching are 
the public speech aspects of a serv- 
ice. The way a preacher projects 
his material to the congregation, the 
way he interprets through public 
speech the lessons and the prayers, 
i constitute one of the fine arts. 

Nor can we forget the music of a 
service, one of the most difficult 
and abstract of the arts. We remem- 
ber, too, the ceremonial of the serv- 
ce, namely, the action of the people 
involved in it. And the architectural 
setting of the service which calls for 
the most skilled artistry. These, too, 
are among the fine arts related to 
worship. 

For ministers and people, how- 
ever, the rewards are great when 
the leader spends his days and 
hights studying worship, for such 
Worship leads to God. 


common prayer, 
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Soldiers’ Temple 
By FRANK STEBBING 


Stalag VII-A, Germany, 1943 
Reprinted from The Link (May, 1956) 


There was no temple for our Lord 
When we were banished to this place 
Of soldiers’ exile. Yet we saw 

Within the barbs His lonely face. 


So we saved up the random wood, 
The meagre nails, the paltry tin, 
And built on sands of solitude 

A house where God might enter in. 


Our tools were such as prayer can make 

Our wrists were thin from war's bad 
dream. 

(But haggard was His patient face 

Which, notwithstanding, held the 
gleam!) 


We labored long in lengthy days 

While comrade genius at our side 

With shabby brush and wondrous ways 
Painted the scene where Jesus died. 


So we have taken much of faith 

And little of a common wood 

And nailed them crosswise, fashioning 
A citadel of brotherhood. 


And wealthy men on golden hills 
And men despoiled by luxury’s kiss 
Have never a temple for their Lord 
As beautiful and true as this. 


God loves the wealth of barren spots 
And we are none the less His own 
Because when Jesus enters in 

We seat Him on a homely throne. 


Nay, He, impatient when His ear 

Has caught the plea of princely sin, 
Whispers: ‘“‘Wait! While first | hear 
The earnest prayer of lonely men.” 
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Preaching 


The 
PEW-SITTER’S 


3S SENSES 


By ROY C. DeLAMOTTE 
Pastor of the Methodist Circuit, 
Dandridge, Tenn. 


A SCIENTIST recently experi- 
mented in sealing off the human 
brain from all external stimuli. He 
padded the hands and bandaged the 
eyes of his volunteers and had them 
lie down in odorless, sound-proofed 
rooms. Result: they became con- 
fused and unable to concentrate. 
This scientist probably imagined he 
was blazing new trails. Anyone who 
has ever sat through an intellectual 
sermon by a bright young seminar- 
ian knows that he was not. 

These experiments confirm by 
long-standing suspicion that the 
coma induced by many sermons is 
not due to overheated sanctuaries or 
the orator’s somnolent monotone. It 
is the inescapable result of a 20-min- 
ute cessation of all sensory contact 
with the physical world, during 
which period the hearer is expected 
to juggle a complexity of univer- 
sals, abstractions, and _ statistics. 

How many preachers have envied 
the hypnotic attention our laymen 
accord a Hollywood exegesis of the 
Old Testament? For two hours not 
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a soul stirs, not an eye closes. Why? 
Because scenario writers faithfully 
observe and sermon writers faith- 
fully disregard “Bjérnsen’s law.” 

Bjornsen was a gangling, fam. 
ished-cheeked evangelist who usu- 
ally smelled of hair-tonic and eau- 
de-cologne, but who was the first to 
observe that the instant he shut off 
all sensory stimuli from his pulpit 
his hearers sank into what is now 
known as “Bjérnsen’s stupor.” 

He experimented in striking out 
all graphic verbs and image-produc- 
ing adjectives, and in erasing every 
line that played upon the sense of 
taste, touch, sight, or smell. In an 
impressive majority of cases the re- 
sults were identical: the hearer's 
eyes rolled back, his lips sagged 
open, his spine collapsed, and he 
emitted the characteristic “Bjérn- 
sen’s snore.” 

In an age when even writers of 
government reports keep in touch 
with the public’s five senses, appar- 
ently the only group of professional 
still in business who 
haven’t caught on yet are the 
preachers. Where is the cleric who 
will even deign to tell you whether 
it was hot or cold in Los Angeles 
the day he was called to preach? 
“Dragnet” tells you that much! 

The average preacher is quite 
capable of being called out at mid- 
night to save a despondent tree 
surgeon from jumping off the top 
of a 60-foot magnolia, of retelling in 
every subsequent parish his famed 
tree-top debate, “Is Life Worth Liv- 
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ing?” and of never mentioning once 
in 40 years’ preaching how the 
moonlit rostrum smelled. 1 say such 
men deserve congregations both in- 
attentive and microscopic. 

The only instances in which 
clerics of my acquaintance have 
paid even lip service to Bjérnsen’s 
law relate to the areas of sex and 
food. They are invariably con- 
fronted at the altar on the last night 
of that revival (so they tell us) by 
a “lovely young” lady. This is a 
cut above the usual characters who 
parade through their ideological 
labyrinths ageless, faceless, weight- 
less, heightless, and shapeless. 

It is, of course, a considerable cut 
below the old-time evangelist’s toe- 
tingling descriptions of the “scarlet 
woman” he saved, but then he 
wrote his sermons in the palmy days 
before the Freudian avalanche had 
descended on all such homiletics. 

As for food, many otherwise 
soporific speakers often jolt every 
sleeper saucer-eyed with descriptions 
of the mouth-watering entrées and 
the savory steaks consumed at the 
table of the timber-tycoon they 
talked into re-flooring that strug- 
gling country church. (Try a couple 
of sample menus on a drowsy con- 
gregation some Sunday about 11:55 
and observe the results for yourself.) 

To Kantians, statisticians, and 
other practitioners of pure and 
imageless thought, such non-Pla- 
tonic particulars are unimportant if 
not downright distasteful. But for 
most of the rest of us even the most 
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abstract concept has to be mediated 
to our earth-bound spirits through 
flesh-and-blood people and wood 
and steel and stone. 


Every spiritual experience, bar- 
ring certain of the rarer mystical 
states, is contained in an earthen 
vessel—the sensuous complex with- 
in which it occurs. The power to 
recreate in someone else the impact 
and poignancy of any experience (a 
power we can observe and analyze 
in any top-flight novelist) is in part 
dependent upon our sensitivity to 
this vessel. 

To take a commonplace example, 
most world travelers convey noth- 
ing to us except the glow of their 
own enthusiasm. They rattle off 
travelog clichés and show us color 
slides, little dreaming that the total 
experience cannot be communicated 
unless we feel the crucial condition- 
ing factors in the containing sensu- 
ous vessel—the key sights and 
sounds and touches and smells and 
tastes surrounding the supreme mo- 
ment. 

The Grand Canyon is more than 
a kaleidoscope of colored _battle- 
ments to be seen. It is a frightening 
pull. It is a towering sky full of 
sun-baked air that tastes dry and 
dusty. It is time measured in geo- 
logic vastnesses, over the rim of 
which tiny transient creatures peer 
in uneasy wonder, whose schemes 
and anxieties voiced there dissolve 
into instant whispered nothingness 
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down that ancient and awful si- 
lence. 

The North Atlantic is more than 
flowing purple tasselled with er- 
mine. It is the madness of packing, 
the anxiety about traveler’s checks 
and baggage, the fierce hugs and 
tears and laughter of farewell. It is 
the awkward, unfamiliar swing of 
a steel door sealing off brittle voices 
and brave lights and isolating one 
on the dark, empty deck. It is the 
velvet plunge and lift of the prow, 
the comforting vibration of the en- 
gines, the knife-edge of the wind, 


the salt sting of blown spray, the 
frightening vastness of the endless 
horizon merging with the endless 
night. It is a quick tightening of 
the fingers on the cold wet rail, and 


an ache in the throat, and the home- 
sickness of the soul, and the sudden 
heart-quaking nearness of God. 

This is not a plea for blind emo- 
tionalism or anti-intellectualism. It 
is a plea that we explain and illus- 
trate our faith through the sensuous 
stuff of everyday existence—the 
tastes and sounds and sights in 
whose context alone most men can 
be led to pray or believe in God. 

The soldier overseas who tries to 
“love by correspondence” for four 
years may find that without the 
warmth of his sweetheart’s cheek or 
the cling of her lips love loses its 
reality. There is a lesson here for 
those of us who would win our fel- 
lows to love of Christ. 

To preach a sermon is to make 
the Word become flesh. Salvation 
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comes not, as one might Suppose 
from many sermons, by a reorienta- 
tion of ideas, but by personal contact 
with ahistorical individual in 
whom God became a specific voice, 
quality of personality, geographical 
locale and family background. 


Tue ideas of Plato have always 
won their handful; the historical 
person Jesus, his millions. We need 
not expect to reverse this ratio in 
our lifetime. And, if we are wise, 
we will not attempt in 20 minutes 
a week to make of the man in the 
pew what four years of college and 
three years of seminary have made 
of us. We will accept him and love 
him for what he is. We will not at- 
tempt to dazzle him with Aramaic; 
we will patiently master the words 
with which his heart is at home, 
and will tell him the story of Jesus. 

Highly educated clergymen often 
conceive of Christianity as a con- 
stellation of ideas or ideals em- 
bodied in a program, much like 
capitalism or socialism; and_per- 
suading a man to become a Chris- 
tian is analogous to winning him 
to low tariffs or flexible price-sup- 
ports. To their dismay, such clerics 
find only one or two folk in each 
parish capable of passionate excite- 
ment about such impersonal, large- 
scale issues and in despair relegate 
the rest to the junkyard along with 
people who see nothing funny in 
New Yorker cartoons. 

The ministry for these men is a 
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Quixotic pilgrimage through a land 
of Sancho Panzas, made bearable 
by books, pastors’ schools, and the 
rare soul in every small town who is 
interested in ideas. Some flee to uni- 
versity chairs where whole audi- 
toriums stay awake to hear about 
ideas, and where the only Sancho 
Panzas are the charwoman, the jani- 
tor, and the cafeteria help—those 
common people who gladly heard 
Jesus talk about salt and fire and 
leaven and sparrows and lilies and 
fatted calves. 

The homiletical outcome for most 


a concession to the limitations of 
ordinary folk, forgetting that it was 
in part these limitations that necessi- 
tated the Incarnation. What God 
was wise and practical enough to 
initiate, they are too snobbishly in- 
tellectual and too imaginatively 
blind to share in re-creating. 

Paul remarks that there is both a 
natural and a spiritual body. Since 
we now inhabit the natural body, 
why not stop preaching as if both 
congregation and preacher already 
inhabited the spiritual body, w here 
nobody cares whether the puppy in 


the such men is a sermon style entirely your sermon was warm, silken- 
and devoid of the concrete, local, idio- haired, pot-bellied, and had wet 
rade syncratic—in a word, of the five’ milk on its chin? 

love senses. Their sermons are marked If in this present life we insist on 
t at. by wide reading, intellectual acu- shutting off all sensory stimuli from 
1aic: men, statistics, and a profound dis- the hearer and on filling his spirit- 
ords interest in whether Jesus was tall or ual veins with the colorless distilla- 
yme, short. tions of our intellectual abstractions, 
eSUS. They permit portraits of Christ in we should not express surprise that 
ften Gethsemane and the baby Jesus as he sinks into a coma. 

con- 

em- PARABLE OF THE HOYOS 

like WE ARE TOLD that the best tobacco in the world is grown in 

pet- Cuba at the bottom of indentations in the earth called “hoyos.” 

hris- Some of these depressions are several hundred feet deep. Their 

him walls are nearly vertical, so that it is necessary to reach the fertile 

sup- depths by several stages of ladders. The oxen used to cultivate the 

rics soil are carried down when they are calves. They never return to 

each the surrounding tableland. 

cin An analogy is suggested. Young children +++ may become im- 

oil prisoned, as it were, by habits, personal traits, and prejudices of 

5 their early emotional conditioning. Fortunately children, however, 

can climb ladders of development. Thoughtful fathers and mothers, 

vi 


knowing that life has its encircling precipices, secure ladders to 
y in high ground and encourage their offspring to climb them. The 
church is one of the available ladders. 

—Puiuie C. Jones, World Council of Christian Education. 
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Pastoral Care 


AP ihe Christian Wedding 


By GEORGE C. 


BAKER, JR. and CHARLES H. JOHNSON 


Perkins School of 


lheology 


Condensed from Perkins School of Theology Journal (Winter, 1956) 


Ti 1E CHRISTIAN HOME does 


hot come by sheer accident. It 1S, 


to be sure, something to be hoped 
for, but it is also something to be 
worked for. The Christian enters 
marriage on a “till death us do part” 
commitment. No temporary intat- 
uation will do when things get 


worse, not better, conditions are 
poorer rather than richer, and when 
sickness shadows health. 

The Christian must face this fact 
of uniting in full knowledge that 
the idea of marriage is no magic to 
translate ordinary human_ beings 
into saints or even into extraordi- 
nary people. Christian love isn’t 
blind. It is just big. It sees the other’s 
faults, abilities, beliefs, background, 
attractions, short-comings, and com- 
patibilities. 

Recognizing these facts about the 
whole situation in which the ad- 
ministration of the wedding vows 
is couched, the minister must as- 
sume responsibility for guiding 
every couple to a recognization of 
the responsibilities here involved. 

They, in turn, discover for them- 
selves whether or not it is a sacra- 
mental service they are really pre- 
pared to participate in, or if their 
real desire is for a civil ceremony, 
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or if wisdom dictates, call the whole 
thing off. 

To serve as God’s agent through 
the Church in arriving at such nee- 
essary and important self-awareness 
would seem to be a primary role of 
the minister who takes seriously his 
responsibilities in this relationship. 

Because of his broader experience 
in dealing with many couples ina 
similar situation, and because of his 
ministerial relationship to homes 
already established, the minister can 
raise questions and issues which 
will have real significance for the 
first time to most couples seeking 
his guidance. 

Assume the minister is having 
his first interview with a couple 
who has asked him to marry them. 
Here are some of the likely ques- 
tions they will need to discuss: 

1. Where is the wedding to be 
held? It may be in the minister's 
office or study, in the bride’s home 
or the home of a relative or friend, 
perhaps in a garden or yard if a 
summertime wedding, or in the 
chapel or sanctuary of a church. 

2. Who are the attendants? Will 
there be a maid of honor (or matron 
of honor) and a best man, the father 
or another man to “give the bride 
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bridesmaids, 
ushers, a ring bearer, a Hower girl? 
Will the parent or parents of both 
bride and groom be present? 

3. What about the setting of the 
service? Will there be tlowers, 
candles, kneeling cushion, aisle run- 


groomsmen, 


ner, and other decorations? Who is 
the florist? This is a service of the 
church. The 
“directors” may assist™and suggest, 
but the minister is in charge. 

4. What about the music? Who 
is to play the piano or organ? What 
music is best and what is unsuitable 
both for instrument and voice? The 
“Lord’s Prayer” when sung should 
precede the service and not replace 
its use as a spoken part of the serv- 
ice, a point at which the entire con- 
gregation should participate verb- 
ally. 

5. What about picture taking and 
recordings? Nothing should be al- 
lowed to intrude on the sacredness 
and solemnity of the service of wor- 
ship. 

These and other matters of de- 
tail provide an important focus of 
discussion during the first counsel- 
ing session, some items being left 
unanswered, to be the starting point 
for further periods. 

As the first counseling session 
moves beyond these details, the 
minister will find opportunity for 
expressing concern to have the cou- 
ple make just as careful preparation 
tor their mental and physical readi- 
ness for the wedding, honeymoon, 
and the homelife to follow, as they 


“consultants” and 
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quite willingly have made for the 
details of the service. He may wish 
to suggest literature which they can 
read together, and from which ques- 
tions may well arise which can be 
discussed at other counseling  ses- 
sions. 


Counseling of this sort is aimed 
at helping a couple face up to what 
might later be impossible breaches 
in their relationship. 

The consequences of poor judg- 


ment in this regard are reaped by 
both society and the couple, and the 
judgment involved must be ascer- 
tained before the couple even re- 
hearses for the service which is to 
symbolize their union in marriage. 

What is the function of the re- 
hearsal? It should be sufficiently 
structured to acquaint everyone 
with the entire service and the ex- 
pectations regarding their participa- 
tion in it. 

The minister can explain the sev- 
eral parts of the service to the entire 
wedding party as they “walk 
through” the rehearsal, indicating 
such details as the handling of the 
bride’s ring by the best man, and 
the groom’s ring by the maid-of- 
honor, and the kneeling of the cou- 
ple for the prayer, if a kneeling 
cushion is to be used. 

After the entire service is sum- 
marily “walked through,” the 
wedding party forms the recessional 
just as they will do in the wedding 
and they all march out. 

In administering the service, the 
minister may wish to conduct from 
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memory, but even so he holds the 
ritual in his hand. He will look at 
the proper persons as the service 
and its meaning indicate. He will 
read unhurriedly and meaningfully. 
His voice will be clearly understood 
by all who have come as witnesses. 
The prayer should be prayed and 
not read. 

Some couples prefer to memorize 
their vows and responses. Some 
even adapt the basic service to their 
particular and peculiar experiences 
and desires, but most couples will 
do well to find the fullness of mean- 
ing in the long-used and traditional 
phrases of the service as given in 
the ritual. 

The gift of a church marriage 
certificate with the names of the 
participants signed into the one 
actually used in the service is often 
made by the minister. 


Tuis IS A TIME when one’s 
witness can be made against the pos- 
sible deleterious effects of “drink- 
ing” not only on the wedding night 
or the honeymoon but on the whole 
marriage and home relationship. 

Encourage the use of church fa- 
cilities for receptions and you ex- 
tend the ministries of the church 
and, at the same time, you bear 
Witness against undesirable prac- 
tices. 

If marriage has been the faith re- 
lationship of the church, then it 
would seem that a relationship had 
been affirmed which must be sus- 
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tained through the offices of the 
church and its ministry. 

There will be ample need for the 
services of a minister after the wed- 
ding if his contact with a couple has 
been good and his guidance help. 
ful. 

Many marriages go on the rocks 
because of sheer trifles, rather than 
some serious sin on the part of 
either person. The family budget 
and other such disciplines offer 
likely areas for difficulties to de. 
velop. These and many other 
concerns call for the support which 
only the church can adequately 
provide; namely, spiritual — sus- 
tenance that keeps members of a 
home reaching out in affectionate 
participation in the shared experi- 
ences of life. 

There are the great moments of 
joy, like the birth of children, as 
well as moments of deep sorrow, 
which make possible the continued 
services of the minister as a kind 
of “spiritual physician,” helping 
“those whom God hath joined to- 
gether” to come to see their lives 
through the eyes of faith in him. 

The minister stands constantly 
beside these who have become one 
at the altar of faith to remind them 
that God is able in any situation to 
uphold those who trust in him. 
Through the continued witness of 
the Church and its ministry homes 
so established can come to the con- 
fidence that God is forever with 
them and is sufficient to their every 
need. 
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Preaching 


PEOPLE 
OF A 
BOOK 


A Sermon by 


RAYMOND E. BALCOMB 
Pastor, Methodist Church, Medford, Ore. 


Anyone with a smattering of 
information knows that Protestants 
are people of a Book. “The Bible, 
the Bible only,” one of the English 
“js the reli- 
The first thing 


reformers used to say, 
gion of Protestants.” 
that Martin Luther did after being 
banned by church and empire was 
to begin the translation of the Bible 
into the common language of his 


people. “I am,” said John Wesley, 
“a man of one Book.” 

In every land Protestants have 
stood for free, compulsory educa- 
tion so that people would be able 
to read the Bible. We read from it 
in every service of worship. We es- 
tablish and maintain Bible societies 
to do nothing but make the Scrip- 
tures available to the greatest num- 
ber of people at the lowest possible 


_ Cost. 


We have accorded the Bible a 
place of honor unrivaled by any 
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other book in the world. And yet 
it is no secret that we are not fa- 
miliar with it. 

A woman was visiting Palestine 
not long ago. She went to a tourist 
office for information about roads in 
the Holy Land. She was told that it 
is now possible to drive all the way 
from Dan to Beersheba. “Do you 
know,” she said in surprise, “I 
never knew that Dan and Beer- 
sheba were places. I always thought 
they were husband and wife, like 
Sodom and Gomorrah.” 

Our uncertainty is not limited 
simply to unfamiliarity like that. 
One of the reasons people do not 
read the Bible more is that they are 
not quite sure what it is. Here, on 
the one hand, are a host of vocifer- 
ous and often sincere people who 
will tell you that it is a source of 
infallible truth. There, on the other 
hand, are those who will tell you 
that it is just a collection of myths 
and legends. Here is a man who 
reads his Bible every day; there is a 
man who says he has tried to read 
it, but just does not get anything 
out of it. 

Yet, we are Protestants, and Prot- 
estants are people of a Book. Our 
confusion, I think, would be ended 
(and with it a good deal of our di- 
visions) if we would take to heart 
a single sentence from William 
Chillingworth. “I am_ fully as- 
sured,” he wrote, “that God does 
not and therefore that men ought 
not to require any more of any man 
than this, to believe Scripture to 
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be God’s Word, to endeavor to find 
the true sense of it, and to live ac- 
cording to it.” 

The first thing that Protestants 
believe about the Bible is that t is 
God’s Word. What do we mean by 
that? We mean that it is our guide. 
“Thy word,” chanted a Psalmist, “is 
a lamp to my feet and a light to 
my path.” We believe that the Bible 
is the “sufficient rule both of Chris- 
tian faith and practice,” the proved 
guide to the good life. 

It is important to note, I think, 
what Protestants do not mean when 
we say that the Bible is God’s 
Word. We do not mean that it is 
the only way in which God has re- 
vealed himself to men. We do not 
even mean that it is the supreme 
way. We reserve that for Christ 
alone. In him the “Word became 
flesh.” Christ’s spirit is the living 
and active Word of God. 

We do not mean that the Bible 
is of equal value in all parts. There 
are parts of it, in both the Old and 
New Testaments, which fall short 
of the mind of Christ. We do not 
mean that God dictated it to men 
who took it down word for word. 
We do not mean that it contains no 
errors or contradictions. 

People frequently fall into one of 
two errors in thinking about the 
Bible. One temptation is to encoun- 
ter the claim of the Roman Church 
to have an infallible Pope with the 
idea that we have an infallible 
Book. The other is to think that, if 
the Bible is not infallible, then it 
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is therefore absolutely worthless, 

Actually the great Protestants 
have said neither. As someone else 
has put it, the first people say that 
God made the banana; therefore 
you must eat it skin and all. The 
others take a bite and, finding the 
skin bitter, throw the whole thing 
away. The wise man throws the 
skin away and nourishes himself on 
the fruit. 

The Bible records 1,200 years of 
God’s dealing with men. All the 
sins we commit are in it. All our 
problems are spread upon its pages. 
All the fundamental interests of 
human life are between its covers, 

We find comfort and cheer in it 
for times of sorrow and depression. 
There is warning and rebuke in it 
when we wander from the will of 
God. There is strength and assur- 
ance in it when we are set toward 
the right. Within its compass is all 
the truth we'll ever need to live by. 

If a person wants to climb in the 
Swiss Alps he engages a guide. He 
may not have traveled widely, and 
he may not have much formal edu- 
cation. But he has a proud tradi- 
tion—“no guide ever comes back 
from the mountain without his em- 
ployer.” And so, the traveler trusts 
his life to the guide. For even bet- 
ter reasons we trust the Bible. 


Tue SECOND. distinguishing 
mark of the Protestant view of the 
Bible is that we are under obliga- 
tion “to endeavor to find the true 
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sense of it.” It is not a book meant 
for scholars alone. It is not a book, 
as the Roman Catholic Church 
holds, which the average man can- 
not understand and therefore must 
have the church interpret to him. It 
is not a book which we are blindly 
to revere. 

John Steinbeck, in his novel, East 
of Eden, has an interesting bit of 
dialogue. The MHamiltons had 
found a Bible to take to a neighbor 
who was in trouble, and Liza re- 
marked to her husband: 

“You're never satisfied to let the 
Testament alone. 
picking at it and questioning it. 
You turn it over the way a ’coon 
turns over a wet rock, and it angers 
me.” 

“I’m just trying to understand it, 
mother.” 

“What is there to understand? 
Just read it. There it is in black and 
white.” 

They were both right! Samuel in 
his attempt to understand it and 
Liza in her confidence that the ordi- 
nary person could get its essence. 

That’s why we make the Bible 
the backbone of our religious edu- 
cation. That’s why we give every 
youngster graduating from the pri- 
mary department a Bible of his 
own. That’s why we read two Scrip- 

ture lessons week after week in our 
churches. 

There are really only two pre- 
requisites to finding the meaning of 
a Bible passage. One is a willingness 
to seek its spirit. A wooden literal- 


You’re forever 
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ism does not profit very much. 

The story goes that young Johnny 
came home one day somewhat dis- 
heveled and torn. It was plain that 
he had been fighting. His mother, 
upset by her son’s pugilistic ten- 
dencies, tried to show him a more 
excellent way. “Don’t you know,” 
she said, “that the Bible says that if 
someone hits you on one cheek you 
should turn the other to him also?’ 

Yeah,” was the rejoinder, “but,this 
guy hit me on the nose.” 

The other prerequisite to getting 
the true sense of it all is just plain 
persistence. Two people of my ac- 
quaintance began to take up golf 
not so long ago. After they had 
played perhaps half a dozen times 
without any marked improvement 
in their scores, one of them 
grumbled: “We’ve played six times 
now and don’t seem to get any bet- 
ter.” But the other had more sense 
and said: “I guess you don’t really 
begin to improve until you've 
ple ayed sO many times you can’t re- 
member them all.” 

That’s the way of it in any realm 
of achievement, isn’t it? Often those 
who say they cannot understand the 
Bible are those who too soon gave 
up; they didn’t go to an instructor, 
or join a class; or buy themselves 
a commentary. And they will never 
know the true sense of Scripture 
because they just were not persistent 
enough. 

The third thing Protestants be- 
lieve about the Bible is that we 
should live according to it. Protes- 
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tants hold that this includes all of 
us. The ditch-digger should be as 
pious as the priest. The housewife 
should be as consecrated as the nun. 
The businessman should be as con- 
cerned for people as is the mission- 
ary. 

Recently a social worker in South 
Africa explained to a Methodist 
missionary how the Africans felt. 
“In the early days,” he said, “the 
white man came with the Gospel 
and the black man accepted it with- 
out question. Then the brothers of 
the white man, who came with the 
Bible, came and took away the land 
from the black man and imposed 
many restrictions upon him. Now it 
is time for us to say, ‘Give the white 
man back his Bible and let him give 
us back our land.’” 

If we lose Africa to a rampant 
paganism or to Communism, it will 
be only partly because we did not 
have enough missionaries. The 
greater responsibility will fall on 
those governors and businessmen 
and industrialists who did not live 
according to the Bible. 


Tuis BOOK was not meant for 
monasteries. It was meant for the 
home and shop and marketplace. 
When we begin to “live according” 
to the Book we will not be the prob- 
lem-plagued, fear-ridden folk we 
are now. 

One of the famous scenes in John 
R. Green’s classic Short History of 
the English People (Macmillan) 
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comes at the close of the first Eliza- 
beth’s long reign. Despite her bril- 
liance, the virgin queen had not 
been particularly religious. Her aim 
had been to conciliate and com- 
promise. She would tolerate no op- 
position in the Church to her civil 
or religious policies. She had emas- 
culated the pulpit and shut up the 
prophets, and a spiritual blight was 
upon the land. 

For some reason she never fully 
divulged, however, she gave an or- 
der that Bibles were to be read pub- 
licly in the leading churches. Six 
Bibles were set up in St. Paul’s alone 
and men read to the waiting crowds 
by turns. 

The historian describes the vast 
change that began to come over the 
life of England as its citizens be- 
came a people of the Book. “The 
whole temper of the nation felt the 
change. A new conception of life 
and of man superseded the old. A 
new moral and religious impulse 
spread through every class.” 

From that practice of Bible read- 
ing the Puritan movement received 
a mighty impulse which eventually 
carried England to a grandeur, dig- 
nity, and a sobriety which she had 
never known, and laid the founda- 
tions for our own nation. 

England was saved once when 
her people came under the influ- 
ence of the Bible. Who shall say 
that even in these perilous days the 
whole world could not be saved if 
we would become, as our fathers in 
the faith, people of the Book? 
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Education 


How Church Groups Read the Bible 


By PAUL F. DOUGLASS 
Former director, The School of Social Sciences and Public Affairs 


From The Group Workshop Way in the Church (Association Press) 


Bisop ANGUS DUWN says 
that the Bible can be read religious- 
ly, with the eyes of faith. Then we 
shall come to it seeking answers to 
the ultimate questions of life. What 
is man? Who am I? Has life any 
meaning? Is there anything that 
does not pass away? What is the 
greatest treasure? What is the na- 
ture of the power with which I 
must finally reckon? ... Any dis- 
cerning reader will quickly realize 
that the chief character in this great 
Book is God... . And happy is the 
reader who can come to say “Here 
my God is speaking to me of him- 
self and of me and my neighbors 
and my world.” 

On the basis of this paragraph 
the question is asked: “How indeed 
can the Bible be read religiously 
with the eyes of faith?” In formu- 
lating this question there are three 
underlying assumptions: that regu- 
lar personal Bible reading contrib- 
utes to a robust and literate Chris- 
tian life; that “getting the Bible 
read” exists as one of the chief prob- 
lems and one of the chief victories 
of the church; and that Bible read- 


ing, being more a matter of habit 
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than impulse, needs systematic cul- 
tivation by all of us. 

The American Bible Society con- 
ducted a survey to find what deters 
people from reading the Bible. It 
reported its findings: (1) indiffer- 
ence, (2) worldliness, and (3) care- 
lessness which afflicts otherwise 
good people. 

On the basis of a study of- the 
religious beliefs of youth, conducted 
among constituents of the YMCA, 
Murray Ross says that in not more 
than one out of five cases studied 
was an integrative religious senti- 
ment at work in the lives of the 
youth. Less than that number have 
what appears to be any “meaning- 
ful communication with God.” 

The study showed that during 
a six-month period almost four out 
of five of youth constituents of 
YMCAs did not read the Bible at 
all or read it only “once or twice.” 
Extremely few of the youths re- 
ported that they met with family 
groups for worship or sat at meals 
at which grace is said. “Bible read- 
ing, family worship, and grace at 
meals,” said the report, “are historic 
religious practices which, to judge 
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by this group, are fast disappear- 
ing. 

The problem becomes clear. 
Christian people do not read the 
Bible as they should. Habits of 
Bible reading developed in other 
days are weakening. The church 
needs to face head-on the task of 
achieving more and more spiritual- 
ly significant Bible reading. Any 
study of the church population will 
verify the appalling lack of Bible 
reading. 

Action in the Centreville Com- 
munity Church on the problem be- 
gan with a discussion of a small 
group convened by the church 
council to prepare an exploratory 
report. The functionally appointed 
task force included seven members: 
the pastor, the proprietor of a local 
bookstore, the circulation manager 
of the local newspaper, himself a 
representative young married adult 
with three children in the church 
school, the principal of the local 
high school, a representative desig- 
nated by the church committee on 
evangelism, a representative desig- 
nated by the church school board, 
and a competent secretary with the 
ability to follow up and through. 

After much study and discussion, 
the committee suggested a policy: 
the development of a program, ex- 
tending over a period of eight 
weeks, to encourage the reading 
of the Bible, to clarify the funda- 
mental concepts of the Christian 
faith, and to relate these concepts 
to everyday living—the whole pur- 
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The jacket of the new 
Douglass book published by 


Association Press, $4. 


pose being to improve man’s com- 
munication with God and to make 
fellowship with him more complete. 
The council approved the report. 
The committee had _ originally 


suggested an eight-week program. 


But what eight weeks? Here was 
a sub-problem which required the 
study of a special task force. This 
subcommittee recommended a cal- 
endar of dates, beginning with 
Epiphany on January 6 and extend- 
ing through March 3. The program 
was to run into Lent. The time 
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schedule was so planned as to rec- 
ognize the drama of the Christian 
year from Advent toward Easter, 
and looking toward Pentecost. 

How should the reading program 
be designed to clarify certain basic 
Christian concepts? Here was 
another sub-question. Then the 
group faced the question of what 
Bible should be used as a reading 
text. The committee knew that 
every church family was well sup- 
plied with a miscellaneous assort- 
ment of Bibles and devotional 
books. 

Here was another sub-question 
requiring subcommittee study. Aft- 
er serious evaluation of the pros and 
cons of using one Bible in prefer- 
ence to another, the subcommittee 
recommended the use of a paper- 
bound edition of the King James 
text edited and arranged by James 
Reeves as The Holy Bible in Brief. 

The subcommittee gave a num- 
ber of reasons for the selection of 
this book. It is issued in a handy 
format that can be slipped into the 
pocket, fitted into the handbag, or 
held conveniently for easy reading. 
The paper is good, the type large 
and strong, and the arrangement of 
materials such that the whole text 
can be read at the rate of six pages a 
day over a period of 50 days. The 
text is arranged without verse cita- 
tion, so that the chapter and para- 
graph structure looks like an or- 
dinary book. 

Once the committee had decided 
on the desirability of this edition for 
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the purposes of this eight-week pro- 
gram, it faced the problem of fi- 
nance. Who would pay for the 
Bibles? The committee intended 
to give one copy of the edition to 
each member of every family in 
the church. The sum needed for 
the supply exceeded $500. Here was 
a special problem of finance; a prob- 
lem-centered subcommittee was ap- 
pointed to report on the subject. 

But how was the Bible to be dis- 
tributed? Another subcommittee 
recommended that the distribution 
should be made by house-to-house 
visits when the whole family circle 
was present. At this time the church 
reading program would be ex- 
plained, each person given his copy 
to write his name in, and a general 
review of the book given. 

The distribution might be effec- 
tively accomplished, but how could 
people be stimulated to read it? 
Motivating communication? How 
should the idea be transmitted with 
power? The whole committee be- 
gan to enumerate channels of com- 
munication: 


1. The pastor’s sermons. 

2. The parish newsletter. 

3. The Sunday church bulletin. 

4. The church school classes and 
organized groups in the church. 

5. Special letters, 

6. House-to-house visitation. 

7. Cottage meetings by zones and 
blocks. 

8. Bulletin boards and color post- 
ers. 
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9. Special leaflets. 

10. Booklets on the history of the 
English Bible. 

11. Slide films. 

12. Motion pictures. 

13. Family Bible game. 


14. Visual slide. 
15. Quiz sessions. 


From this preliminary inventory 
of available communication chan- 
nels, it became evident that there 
was need for a special task force to 
deal with communication—meth- 
ods of “getting the idea to take.” 

The committee next decided to 
explore methods which historically 
had exercised a positive influence on 
devotional life. At this point the 
members concerned themselves 
with resource input. Because meth- 
ods was related to the word “Meth- 
odist,” the committee set out to dis- 
cover effective ways which John 
Wesley used in re: ding the Scrip- 
tures when he studied at Oxford. 

A subcommittee took the assign- 
ment and reported that often Wes- 
ley took a passage from the Bible 
and paraphrased it in his own 


words in prose and poetry. He took 
the opening lines of the Psalm 104. 
Wesley put the words into verse 


like this: 


Upborne aloft on vent’rous 
wings, 

While, spurning earthly things, 
I soar, 

Through paths untrod before, 

What God, what seraph shall 
I sing? 
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was 


that Wesley’s verse 
dull, but the committee 
glimpsed a new and effective way 
of reading the Bible. Interest, the 
might be devel- 
oped by encouraging people to re- 


agreed 


members thought, 


state scriptural ideas in verse. 
While the pur- 


suing its inquiry, people were mak- 


committee was 
ing out their federal income taxes 
before the April 15 deadline. To ex- 
periment with the method of put- 
ting the substance of a passage in 
one’s own words and ‘ieee, a com- 
mittee member took Luke 16 and 
wrote interesting verse. 

Another member of the commit- 
tee, eyes now alert for the quest, 
that Elton Trueblood 
had put the Ten Commandments 


in verse to read like this: 


discovered 


Above 
Bou 


all else love God alone; 

down to neither wood nor 
Stone. 

God's name refuse to take in 
vain; 

The sabbath rest with care 
maintain. 

Respect your parents all your 
days; 

Hold sacred human life always. 

Be loyal to your chosen mate; 

Steal nothing, neither small 
nor great. 

Keep to the truth in word and 
deed; 

And rid your mind of selfish 
greed. 


In further study of Wesley’s 


methods, the subcommittee dug up 
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information about Wesley’s custom 
of “abstracting,” or “collecting”—as 
the activity was known in Oxford. 
This meant a habit of analysis of a 
passage and concise restatement in 
prose. It felt that here was an idea 
deserving of further thought. 

Then the subcommittee explored 
the group method which Wesley 
utilized at Oxford. A student group 
met at a regular time. It planned 
Scripture readings in advance, dis- 
cussed them in the group, and de- 
veloped personal application. The 
committee felt that time schedules, 
specific reading assignments, and 
the stimulation of group experience 
might be helpful. 

Another subcommittee reviewed 
the devotional writings of William 
Law. They were especially im- 
pressed with his discussions of the 
close relationship between Bible 
reading and prayer. It took special 
note of Law’s use of a psalm as in- 
troductory to prayer. By its sub- 
committee studies of Scripture- 
reading experience as a means of 
resource input, the committee be- 
gan to see substantial approaches 
to its problems. 

One member proposed that news- 
papers be studied to see points at 
which the Bible might have an 
application to events. Another sug- 
gested weekly mailing of assign- 
ments to each family, together with 
an overview of concepts to look for, 
and applications to be made. Still 
another member proposed that the 
minister mail out his sermon topics 
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for the entire period in advance. 

The product of the problem- 
group activity produced change: 
families of the church community 
began again to read the Bible with 
enjoyment; this activity strength- 
ened the process of communication 
with God. The church operating 


as a group workshop had strength- 
ened the fabric of religious living. 
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Church Administration 


STARTING 
A CHERUB NURSERY 


By MARIAN A. 
Housewife, 


From SEATTLE Long Is- 
land, “cherub nurseries” are mak- 
ing it possible for our young parents 
to worship together at the time 
when they are establishing the pat- 
tern of their family life. 

At our church we have learned 
by the trial-and-error method — 
to operate such a nursery. First, 
hired high- school girls to care aa 
the children, but found young par- 
ents hesitated leave their little 
ones with teen-agers. 

Next we tried members of a Sun- 
day-school many of 
were young 


whom 
to take 


Every- 


class, 


grandparents, 


turns serving in the nursery. 
business 
business. 

Finally, 
plan! Two couples come each Sun- 
day morning—one for the early 
service and one for the later. The 


one’s became nobody’ S 


we devised workable 


babies soon become acquainted with 
the man and his wife who care for 
them every Sunday, and couples in 
charge learn the best w ay to keep 
each child happy. 

Parents who bring their children 
assist with the care of all the babies 
once every three months. This gives 
every couple an opportunity to go 
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Moline, 


BELING 
Ill. 


to church when not serving in the 
nursery. 

Finding a suitable place for the 
cherub nursery presented another 
problem. At first we used the fel- 
lowship hall, but this 
some classes when the babies cried. 
Next we 
fulding doors, 


disturbed 


room made with 
and that was no bet- 


used 


ter, for the same reason. 

We tried taking our 
stairs, but that added to the trafhe 
problem on an crowded 
tried them 
downstairs, but the floor without a 
rug was too cold for the creepers 
and too slick for those not yet steady 
on their feet. We even tried the pas- 
tor’s office, but there simply wasn’t 


babies up- 


already 


stairway. We taking 


room. 

At last we thought of using the 
small chapel, ideally located near 
the sanctuary, almost sound- proof, 
and with a rug on the floor. Some 
place for a nursery can be found in 
ae any church. 

We made no changes in the 
chapel arrangements. On Saturd: Ly 
we merely removed the chairs, 
covered the organ, and moved the 
nursery equipment. We _ bought 
34-width cribs that slide through 
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the door and need not be taken 
apart each week. Through the 
church bulletin we made a plea for 
a playpen, lightweight rocking- 
chairs, little table, small chairs, bas- 
sinet, hall-tree, high-chairs, baby 
jumper, toy box, and doll cradle. 

On advice from young mothers 
we bought serviceable toys their 
children enjoy—balls and __ tops, 
rubber ducks and teddy bears, boxes 
of wooden beads to string. We soon 
learned to buy wooden trains; plas- 
tic ones break with so many chil- 
dren handling them. 

Wooden pull-toys (without noise- 
maker) proved fascinating. A plas- 
tic milk bottle with colored clothes- 
pins to drop in it has quite an ap- 
peal. Both boys and girls enjoy an 


inexpensive set of tin dishes. 
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We find small blankets better 
than clothes for the washable rub- 
ber dolls. The children find it frus- 
trating not to be able to pull off the 
clothes easily. A plastic bucket, a 
bright mail-box, a wooden basket— 
all of these are fun for the little 
ones who like to put things in and 
dump them out. 

We have Mother Goose and 
few very simple story books with 
pictures of cats, dogs and other pets. 
Books of the Baby Jesus interest the 
older children. It is surprising how 
many children will gather about a 
person who is reading stories to 
other youngsters. 

When mothers and fathers find it 
hard to leave because their babies 
cry, we assure them that it is easier 
for everyone, including the babies, 
if the parents go quickly. Some little 
ones have to be held or entertained 
during the first Sunday in the 
nursery, but usually after 10 
minutes everyone is happy. 

Our main purpose is to keep the 
babies happy so that their parents 
can attend church, but we have an- 
other purpose that is almost as im- 
portant—teaching children to go 
along with one another. 

If you can find a few people who 
love children and are willing to use 
a little imagination, your church 
can start a cherub nursery too. 


A grandfather entertains his 
charges with an old cuff-link box as 
he assists in church nursery. 
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Preaching 


Sermon Suggestions 


The Sunday of December 2 begins Advent, the “ 


season of ex- 


pectancy,” which lasts through Christmas Eve. The traditional 
color used for the four Sundays of Advent is violet or purple. 


On Being Treated as a Person: Novem- 
ber 25, Fourteenth Sunday in Kingdomtide. 
Jeremiah 23:5-8 or Matthew 9:9-13. 
Suggested hymns: 301, ‘‘Guide me, O 
Thou great Jehovah’; 297, ‘Draw 
Thou my soul, Christ’; 266, ‘‘O young 
and fearless Prophet of ancient Galilee.” 


THERE ARE many factors in mod- 
ern society that threaten the per- 
sonal identity of individuals. The 
busyness of modern society, the in- 
creasing population and tempo of 
living, all contribute to a general 
impersonal attitude. The Christian 
fellowship must constantly seek to 
live as if it believed in the sacred- 
ness of human personality as Jesus 
taught it and lived it. 

We need to be able to understand 

person and why he is as he is. 
Some psychologists have an inter- 
esting formula: I plus EE plus PS 
equals B (The Individual plus 
Early Experiences plus Present Sit- 
uations equals Behavior). This can 
be applied to a religious consider- 
ation. 

One sees that the genius of Jesus 
in dealing with persons involved 
his honest personal interest, his 
genuine desire to comfort and heal, 
and his radiating influence of 
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Christian faith and practice. In 
Jesus’ concept every person was im- 
portant. 


(Commitment 
Isaiah 35; 


Expectancy: December 2 
Day), First Sunday in Advent. 
John 4:34-38. 

THE ENTIRE Judeo-Christian tradi- 
tion has been characterized by expect- 
ancy or hope. The Jewish people al- 
ways expected God to do something 
gre: at for his people. Moses believed 

God would lead him and his people 
out of bondage. The Jews expected 
God to deliver them from the exile. 

And, of course, there was the Messi- 
anic hope itself. The Scripture for 
Advent is replete with reference to the 
hope of God’s coming. Note the simi- 
larity between Isaiah 35 and Handel's 
Messiah. The latter furnishes fruitful 
sermonic material as well as affords 
excellent music for the season. 

The theme of hope is also in the 
New Testament, adding to the unity 
of the Advent message. John the Bap- 
tist, He who is coming after me is 
mightier than I . . .” Great things 
were expected of Jesus. People ex- 
pected to be healed; “Great Expecta- 
tions” could well be a title for a ser- 
mon on this day. 

Expectancy and hope introduced 
the 1954 theme of the World Council 
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of Churches, “Christ, the Hope of the 
World.” Here is a good time to re- 
view the significant literature of the 
Evanston assembly and to incorporate 
the theme into Advent preaching. 

It should be remembered, though, 
that the advice to “get ahold of theol- 
ogy at its preaching end” has rele- 
vance here. What is our expectancy? 
What is the Christian hope for our 
people? What is the hope and expect- 
ancy for my local church? How can 
I help my congregation to expect 
God’s coming at Christmas? 

Such questions should set the 
preacher off on a practical tack. 

It is well to remember that the 
Christmas hymns should begin with 
Advent, if not before. They not only 
help to tie the Advent theme together, 
but they also serve as springboards 
for sermon themes: “O Come, O 
Come, Immanuel,” “Come, Thou, 
Long-expected Jesus,” “Hail to the 
Lord’s Anointed.” 


Urgency: December 9, Second Sunday in 
Advent (Universal Bible Sunday). Isaiah 
40:25-31; Luke 20:9-18 


Urcency is another key word in 
the Advent season. The preparation 
for Christ’s coming cannot be post- 
poned; he cannot be rejected. The 
sense of urgency runs throughout the 
Christian faith. - 

Jesus felt that that the time of his 
ministry was short. He believed the 
fields were white unto harvest, now. 
To Zaccheus he said, “Today, | must 
sup with thee.” And the same for 
Paul. He believed that God’s King- 
dom might be established soon. And 
the Book of Acts is filled with this 
sense of urgency. 

We often associate the sense of 
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ADVENT is to Christmas what 
Lent is to Easter. If the preacher keeps 
this in mind as he plans his sermons, 
he will not be in want for productive 
themes. 

Advent is a time of preparation in 
anticipation of the birth of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Just as Lent suggests 
spiritual preparation for the Cruci- 
fixion and the Resurrection, so should 
Advent suggest spiritual preparation 
for Christmas. In this season we pre- 
pare the hearts of our people for the 
entry of our Lord, and we celebrate 
the fact of his historical birth. 

A fruitful way to approach sermon- 
izing during Advent is through the 
use of a series. One example would 
be to take certain key words, spring- 
ing from Scripture, which catch the 
spirit of the season. 

—Ronatp SLEETH 


urgency today with the revivalist who 
pleads for a decision—now. And it is 
true that there is an urgency about 
the claims of the Christian Gospel. 
We have planned to cease some habit 
which possesses us; we have been put- 
ting off whole-hearted commitment to 
the Church. If so, the Gospel calls 
for our commitment now! 

Springing from the Old Testament 
lesson for the day is an excellent theme 
on the Holiness of God. Here God is 
referred to as the Holy One of Israel. 

An understanding of the nature of 
this God is a good background for 
his later revelation in Jesus Christ. As 
background see the treatment of 
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Rudolph Otto, The Idea of the Holy. 

Although many special days seem 
to be an intrusion on the season, Uni- 
versal Bible Sunday should not be 
one of them. If for the Christian the 
Christ-event is the center of the faith, 
then the unity of the Bible can be 
described on the basis of the Old Tes- 
tament preparing the way for the com- 
ing of Jesus. 

A good hymn which combines the 
importance of the Bible and the Ad- 
vent season is, “O Word of God In- 
carnate.” 


Fulfillment: December 16, Third Sunday 
in Advent. Galatians 6:1-10; John 3:11- 
21. 

Wuart better way to express the 
Advent theme than with the term ful- 
fillment? The Christian religion has 
always affirmed that for the one who 
has faith there is a final reward or 
fulfillment. 

After Jesus departed, the disciples 
believed he was still with them in 
Spirit. And, of course, the promise of 
Christmas is the Messiah’s coming. 

Our people need to see that there is 
fulfillment for their hopes and desires 
in the Christian faith. Not only in im- 
mortality, but in the fulfillment here 
of eternal life for the faithful. 

Out of the Scripture comes one of 
Christendom’s greatest texts which 
embodies the fulfillment idea. “God 
so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son.” This is the essence 
of fulfillment. Here is the climax of 
Advent. The expectancy has been re- 
warded; the urgency has been re- 
solved. 

“Joy to the World,” “Hark the Her- 
ald Angels Sing,” and the other 
Christmas hymns express the culmi- 
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nation of the preparation period with 
the Advent of Christ the Savior. 


Christmas Sunday: December 23, Fourth 
Sunday in Advent. Isaiah 52:7-10; Luke 
4:16-22. 


Hatrorp E. Luccock tells the story 
of a woman who said she did not 
care too much for the Christmas 
hymns because they were so “dread- 
fully theological.” There is something 
dreadfully about Christ- 
mas. “God was in Christ, reconciling 
the world... .” 

One excellent text comes from the 
New Testament “Is this not 
Joseph’s son?” Here is a natural op- 
portunity to preach a sermon on 
Christology (what better day?) in 


theological 


lesson. 


order to explain the person and work 
of Jesus. Just as the perplexed people 


in the temple raised their query, so 
do their contemporaries today. Who 
was (and is) this Man? 

Another sermon could arise 
the phrase, “there was no place for 
them in the inn.” On the one hand, 
we might say, “How tragic it was that 
the inn keeper did not recognize the 
portent of the events to 
shunted a King and Savior 
stable.” 

Or else, we might cry plaintively, 
“How y that God entered the 
world in the life of a baby, born in a 
manger—the symbol of lowli- 
ness and meekness.” 

Aldous Huxley’s book, The Genius 
and the Goddess, ends on a tragic 
note. The narrator sees the author to 
the door with the poignant, parting 
words: “Drive carefully. This is a 
Christian country and it’s the Savior’s 
birthday. Practically everybody you 
will see will be drunk.” 


from 


come and 


into a 


lovely 


crude 
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SEVEN 
REASONS 


For Total Abstinence 


By EVERETT TILSON 
Assistant professor, Biblical Theology, 
Vanderbilt University 


Mernopists do not plead 
for abstinence because the Scriptures 
condemn the use of “wine” in abso- 
lute and indiscriminate language. 
We respect the ability and honesty 
of the great scholars whose study of 
biblical terminology has led them 
to believe otherwise. 

Neither do we ground our plea 
for abstinence in ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion. We cannot cite the precedent 
of nineteen centuries of Christian 
pri ictice In support of our stand. As 
a matter of fact, spokesmen for the 
practice of moderation have the 
better of the tradition over the advo- 
cates of abstinence. John Wesley’s 
interest in abstinence was some- 
thing of an innovation. 

We can better represent the cause 
and the spirit of Wesley by treating 
the “high doctrine of total absti- 
nence,” to which the keynote 
speaker of the 1952 General Confer- 
ence called all Methodists, as a part 
of our program for establishing “the 
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reign of God in every department 
of human society.” And these con- 
siderations call for special em- 
phases: 

1. Unable to know just when our 
not yielding to the temptation to 
drink may save another from the 
pitfall of drunkenness, we dare not 
claim the right to indulge our 
“strength” at the expense of an- 
other’s weakness. 

2. We have a responsibility for 
the protection of human life from 
whatever threatens its health and 
welfare, physical or moral, indi- 
vidual or social, and we doubt our 
ability to discharge this obligation 
on anything short of abstinence. 

One illustration: 1955's drinking 
drivers committed more “murders” 
(for which we usually substitute the 
euphemistic charge of “involuntary 
manslaughter”) than have all the 
ten most wanted criminals of the 
20th century put together. 

3. Our worship of God as 
Lord of history includes the 20th 
century as well as the Ist. As 
this assumption prompted Jesus to 
extend Mosaic legislation concern- 
ing divorce, adultery, and murder, 
so a proper concern for the conser- 
vation of human resources may call 
for the re-interpretation of our atti- 
tude toward beverage alcohol. 

Therefore, despite our inability to 
marshall a host of proof texts in 
support of our view, we believe it 
accurately reflects the biblical esti- 
mate of man as a creature of high 
destiny and sober responsibility. 
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4. We have a responsibility for 
using our resources, economic and 
technological as well as moral and 
spiritual, in such a way as to turn 
marginal existence into meaningful 
living. That we have not done so 
seems to be the only conclusion 
that can be drawn from the fact we 
live in a land of plenty in a world 
of hunger. 

According to Robert Brittain in 
Let There Be Bread, we could ease 
every hunger pain on earth for half 
the amount Americans alone have 
spent during the past five years for 
beverage alcohol. 

5. We have a responsibility for 
helping men find jobs in which 
they can worship God and serve 
neighbors in the spirit of Christ. 
While we do not regard this duty 
as an unlimited one, we do believe 
it entails a concerted effort to press 
for the close of the occupational 
roads whose traffic our Lord could 
a permit nor direct. 

We have a responsibility for 
decies an environment that will 
facilitate the growth and spread of 
Christian personality. 

As Christians, we have to ask 
ourselves the question: Can we en- 
courage the use of beverage alcohol 
without running the risk of hang- 


ing a millstone round the neck of 


some child: if not ours, then of a 
neighbor, and, to compound the 
misuse of influence with blasphemy, 
of God? 

We have a responsibility for 
exercising our influence in quest of 
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legislation in line with this position, 
As Christians, we feel a responsi- 
bility for supplying men in govern. 
ment with the principles and data 
for discharging this obligation. To 
be specific, we believe we have a re- 
sponsibility for calling their atten- 
tion to the need for more and better 
legislation in connection with the 
sale and use of beverage alcohol. 

At the very least we think it a 
part of our Christian responsibility 
to remind them of this fact: The 
manufacturers, dispensers and ad- 
vertisers of beverage alcohol cannot 
turn the people “able to take it or 
leave it” into customers without 
running the risk of turning those 
who cannot leave it for taking it in- 
to alcoholics. 

Despite the failure of certain de- 
nominations and faiths to endorse 
our stand on this issue, The Meth- 
odist Church is far from alone. In- 
deed, if you will only substitute 

“The Methodist Church” for “The 
Church of the Brethren” in the fol- 
lowing excerpt from Statement of 
the Church of the Brethren on the 
Alcohol Problem, you will have an 
excellent summary of the mission of 
our Board of Temperance: 

“Our task is twofold: by the edu- 
cative process and the fellowship of 
the brotherhood to be a preventive 
agency; and by counseling and re- 
demptive love to be an agency for 
the rehabilitation . . . of the users of 
alcohol. We call the Church of the 
Brethren to the acceptance and ex- 
ecution of this task.” 
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Music 


Our Forgotten Moravian Minstrels 


By FRANKLIN BANKER 


Ae 


Musicologists play two wind instruments used in Colonial days: left an 


ophicleide, right a “serpent.” 


For THE GOLDEN strand of 
song running through Methodism, 
we give thanks to the influence of 
Moravians on the Wesley brothers. 
But only now—150 years late—are 
we rediscovering the musical treas- 
ures created by pious Moravian 
immigrants from Saxony who 
settled in and around Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania. 

In each community the pastor 
was the leading personage, and 
frequently music had been as im- 
portant in his education as theol- 
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ogy. Any inherent musical talent 
was a great asset to him because 
there was little printed music. If 
his church was to have Sunday 
music, he either had to create it 
or painstakingly copy some pre- 
vious composer’s work, note by 
note. 

It happened that some of the 
music thus written, in the eight- 
eenth century, was of exceptional 
quality. For example, the six 
quintets for strings written back 
in 1789 by John Frederick Peter 
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were recently classified by author- 
ities as comparable in quality with 
the beautiful music of 
Mozart. 

Educated in Holland and Ger- 
many as the son of a Moravian pas- 
tor, Peter arrived in Bethlehem in 
1770, at the age of 24. He played 
the violin, viola, cello, organ, and 
flute and repaired pianos. With 
him he brought a pile of manu- 
scripts, including works of Haydn 
and Bach, which he had copied by 
hand at a seminary. 

He composed steadily and built 
up music libraries during his pas- 
torates at Bethlehem and _ Lititz, 
Pennsylvania; Graceham, Mary- 
land, and Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina. Dr. Hans T. David, of 
the University of Michigan, who 
has done research on the sub- 
ject, reports that Peter’s 56 anthems 
“stand out even in the rather large 
and valuable literature of con- 
certed church music by Moravian 
Brethren, and even today their 
charm and color have not faded.” 

An early admirer of Haydn, 
Peter wrote a condensed score of 
the Creation with orchestra and 
parts. His artistic star 
reached its zenith, however, in the 
melodious six quintets for violins, 


chamber 


singing 


violas, and a violoncello. 

Simon Peter, a brother of John 
Frederick Peter, came to America 
with him and wrote a few 
musical compositions, including a 
fine soprano solo with strings and 


also 


organ. Besides, he gave lessons in 
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singing and organ and violin play- 
ing. Both brothers were ministers 
and able musicians, but Simon was 
more successful as a and 
John as a musician. 


pastor 


Tue first composer among the 
Moravians in America was _ Jere- 
miah Dencke, who came to Bethle- 
hem from Europe as a pastor in 
1761, 20 years after Bethlehem was 
founded by Moravians under the 
leadership of Count Zindendorf. 
Dencke played the organ and 
acquired a reputation for writing 
a new anthem every Sunday. This 
doubled his duties, for he had a 
sermon to prepare, too. He wrote 
music for three services of the 
church: the annual festival of 
younger girls, the Christmas serv- 
ice of the congregation, and the 
children’s Christmas service. Works 
included a soprano solo with ac- 
companiment for strings and organ. 
The offices he held cut down on 
his composing in later life. He 
was warden of the Bethlehem con- 
gregation during the difficult years 
of the Revolutionary war, when 
the house of the Brethren served 
as a hospital for colonial troops. 
Johannes Herbst, another com- 
poser of this era, was not only a 
minister but a bishop. He had the 
courage to sail to America at the 
age of 50, in 1786, to begin a crea- 
tive and inspirational life on a new 
continent. He furnished composi- 
tions for the dedication of churches 
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at Lititz and Bethlehem. He wrote 
anthems. His consecration as a 
bishop occurred in 1811. 

John Antes, a Moravian born at 
Fredericktown, Pennsylvania, in 
1741, left for Europe in 1760 to 
embark on an adventurous mis- 
sionary career, and never returned. 
In Egypt he was so severely basti- 
nadoed by Turkish robbers that he 
became permanently crippled. 

While in Cairo he wrote a bril- 
liant and daring string trio No. 3 
in C Major, which is his_best- 
known work. It was dedicated to 
the Swedish ambassador at Con- 

stantinople. Lost for many years, 
ie second violin and cello parts 
turned up in the New York Public 
Library a decade ago. The trio be- 
came restored when the first violin 
part found in Moravian 
archives in Winston-Salem last year. 

Some Moravians fashioned their 
own instruments, as well as doing 
the composing. Unusual examples 
of a clavichord, a French horn with 
two valves, an F bass trombone, 
and an ophicleide are among in- 
struments on exhibition at museums 
in Bethlehem and nearby Nazareth. 
One violin on display was made 
by Antes in 1759, 

David Moritz Michael, a Mora- 
vian minister who immigrated to 
Pennsylvania in 1795, was a virtuoso 
on the violin and played almost 
any wind instrument. Michael won 
distinction for his Water Journey 
Music, a suite first played by 
musicians on flat-bottomed boats 


was 
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which carried picnickers up the 
picturesque Lehigh River. 

Thus, while cities like Boston, 
New York and Philadelphia were 
provided music by traveling artists, 
the Moravians created their own. 
In Bethlehem they organized 
America’s first symphony orchestra 
and started the world famous Bach 
choir of Bethlehem. An orchestra 
plays at services at Central Mora- 
vian Church there, and in keeping 
with church custom, an historic 
trombone choir signals with ap- 
propriate melodies from the belfry 
the death of members of the con- 
gregation, the festivals of the 
church, and significant days of the 
church year. 

As years passed, manu- 
scripts of early were 
placed in the church archives for 
safekeeping and were forgotten. 

But recently they came to light 
and aroused much public interest. 
For the first time many are being 
printed. The New York Public 
Library has undertaken to publish 

12-volume series entitled “Music 
of the Moravians in America.” 
Each volume includes a score and 
one set of parts. 

In addition, 
have 


many 
composers 


Moravian leaders 
arranged to have the restored 


music played at periodic festivals, 
alternately in Bethlehem and Win- 
ston-Salem. 

Long overdue recognition of the 
musical efforts of versatile Colonial 
clergymen is at last becoming a 
reality. 
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astor & Parsonage 


The Modern Prophet's Equipment 


By GERALD O. McCULLOH 


Director of the Department of Theological Education, Methodist Board of Education 


Condensed from an address to the World Methodist Conference, 
Lake Junaluska, N. C. 


Tue EQUIPMENT of the min- 
ister as the man allowed by God to 
be entrusted with the Gospel must 
surely begin with his own spiritual 
preparation. 

As John Wesley himself dis- 
covered, neither proficiency in 
learning nor the apostolic ordina- 
tion of his church could infuse 
power into his person or his preach- 
ing. Not until the spirit bore its 
witness to him that he was a child 
of God, and that his sins, even his 
own, were taken away, was he pre- 
pared for his great work. 

The minister’s equipment must 
also include the habits and disci- 
plines as well as the fruits of schol- 
arly endeavor. He must be 
equipped with a scholarly mastery 
of the biblical, historical, and doc- 
trinal background and content of 
his faith. He must be at home in 
“the world of the mind” and the 
“mind of the world.” 

The minister must be equipped 
with the skills required for the tasks 
imposed by his various duties. This 
is not to suggest that he must learn 
merely the tricks of the trade in 
order that he may be a go-getter or 
a big operator. Yet competence is 
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required in the techniques of study, 
communications, counseling, organ- 
ization, education, administration, 
finance, and public relations. 

One wonders if the alleged in- 
crease in nervous and mental break- 
downs, described in a recent article 
in a popular picture magazine, are 
not more traceable to distraction in 
the face of a multiplicity of de- 
mands upon the minister than to 
the long hours he must spend in 
performing his duties. 

Along with spiritual and scholar- 
ly preparation and the development 
of a wide variety of skills, the min- 
ister must have a burning passion 
for service to people because they 
are needy children of God. 

Sometimes our sensitivities are 
dulled by the very vastness and fa- 
miliarity of these needs. Problems 
of hunger, disease, loss of freedom, 
racial discrimination, insecurity, ig- 
norance, brutal violence, political 
corruption, and threat of war seem 
to rise to ominous heights and 
mushroom into an atomic cloud, 
the fallout of which threatens us all 
with its destructive contamination. 

We almost say, “Father, deliver 
me from this hour.” Yet then we 
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become aware that it was for this 
hour that we were born. For this 
cause have we been called within 
the world. 

The minister must be equipped 
by the certainty of his calling, the 
competence of his training, and the 
consecration of himself to take and 
hold his stand. He must first of all 
stand up among his people. 

The minister must stand among 
his people as a broadly educated 
and cultured man of his own times. 
He cannot be expected to be an ex- 
pert in all the special sciences and 
skills possessed by some members of 
his flock, but these members all 
need to be able to see in him a man 
whose richness of appreciation, wis- 
dom, and judgment all can respect. 

The minister must stand among 
his people as a spokesman and rep- 
resentative of God. Uniquely his 
calling and office require that he 
stand not only as a witness but also 
an ambassador of the Gospel. To 
this end he must have as full knowl- 
edge as possible of the Word of 
God which he is to proclaim. 

As he represents the church, he 
must know its history, its doctrine, 
and its organization. He must be a 
leader to whose guidance, counsel, 
and suggestion the people give the 
honor of heed. His effectiveness will 
in no small measure depend upon 
his disciplined skill in communica- 
tion and public address. 

As the minister stands among his 
people, he must have the breastplate 
of righteousness. Personal integrity 
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of life—moral rectitude—is an abso- 
lute sine qua non for the leader. His 
word must be his bond, and his 
presence a silent impetus to per- 
sonal piety. 

One of the most tragic figures in 
biblical history, widely redescribed 
by Browning, was Saul. Head and 
shoulders above the crowd, he was 
fine appearing, of noble brow, and 
of great strength. Then pride, 
drunkenness, and debauchery took 
their toll in weakness. Browning 
shows a broken, distracted, impo- 
tent mad man, lying in a stupor 
against the poles of his darkened 
tent. His life and leadership cannot 
be lured back by David's lute and 
song. 

The poet says, “All’s love, yet all’s 
law,” and the law of Christian lead- 
ership requires the leader to stand 
in uprightness among his people. 

The minister must also be 
equipped to stand up under the de- 
mands of his people. Every minister 
knows the demands upon his time 
sometimes wisely and at other times 
seemingly unwisely made. The im- 
periousness of the telephone but ac- 
cents with a ringing bell the inces- 
sant calls that are made upon the 
minister. He must be taught to 
guard his health within the limits 
of his strength and to manage his 
time in the interest of his highest 
usefulness. 

Perhaps there is no way to teach 
a person to stand up under both 
criticism and praise. But man in 
humility can learn from criticism. 
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Every teacher knows that he learns 
always from those he is commis- 
sioned to teach. So also, because 
God gives his truth through his 
Spirit, the minister must expect to 
learn from those whom he is called 
to lead. 

The most difficult weight to bear 
is the high praise of the people, be- 
cause praise has subtle powers to 
destroy. The danger here is that we 
as ministers will take to ourselves 
the power and prestige which our 
people give so readily, and then step 
beyond the proper sphere of our 
competence and responsibility. 

The minister must on occasion 
stand up to his people. His calling 
is to be prophet as well as priest. 
Sometimes we must speak, publicly 

yr privately, a word that may con- 


tr: shies a widely accepted principle 
or condemn an indulged practice. 


Here the natural gifts and the 
disciplined training of the minister 
must come together. His knowledge 
of the Gospel and its ethical impli- 
cations can enable him 
strongly against entrenched 
A minister who attempts to 
bring conviction of sin by his per- 
sonal denunciation is likely to incur 
only personal hostility. In such case 
genuine conviction will fail. 

Standing up to one’s congregation 
to denounce evil that may run the 
gamut of sins from personal sloth 
to violently active social wrong re- 
quires for the minister an inde- 
pendence of his office. Such inde- 
pendence should enable him to 
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to stand 
even 
evil. 


speak in terms of principles rather 
than personalities, either his own or 
those whom he must confront. 

This necessary independence is 
provided in the Methodist churches 
by the itinerant system. A_recog- 
nized weakness of congregational 
polity identifies the minister so 
closely with the church which has 
called him that his independence 
may be jeopardized. In Methodism, 
by our system of appointment, itin- 
eracy, and conference membership, 
we have an independence in our 
pulpits which provides opportunity 
for a prophetically independent 
ministry. 

The highest privilege and respon- 
sibility of the minister is to stand up 
for his people. When in consecra- 
tion of self the pastor stands up for 
his flock, he is closest to the great 
Shepherd of the sheep. In this part 
of his service the minister will be 
called upon to suffer the most griev- 
ous onslaughts. 

There may be wrestlings against 
flesh and blood, against principal- 
against oul rulers of the 
darkness. In this trial 
arms we must have the shield of 
faith with which to meet the fiery 
darts of evil. 

At times the minister must stand 
in defense of his people against the 
encroachments of a real secularism 
which they feel but cannot interpret 
and with which they cannot deal. 
Financial, political, and occupation- 
al problems will press them. 

Our protection may be given in 


ities, 
present 
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the law court, in a conflict of civic 
interests, in the public press, or in 
a face-to-face encounter with per- 
sons who threaten the spiritual lives 
committed to our care. In all such 
temporal encounters the minister 
must be ready to take his stand. 


Supremely the minister must 
stand for his people before God. 
Where men’s eternal destinies are 
at stake, the minister is priest. He 
goes vicariously to God’s altar to 
make himself their sacrifice. Inter- 
cession was central in Jesus’ prayer 
life. So must it be in the lives of his 
ministers. 

To emphasize the priestly role of 
the minister is not to deny the Prot- 
estant principle of the priesthood of 
all believers. Rather, the leader 
comes before God with the burdens 
of his people so that when they 
enter the holy of holies of inter- 
cession they may come bearing re- 
demptively the needs of yet others 
of their followers. Nor does this 


emphasis upon intercession ques- 
tion the love of God. 

God has revealed this vicarious- 
ness to be his own way of redemp- 
tion. The Cross of suffering love 
stands out above the hills of time 
as the power of our salvation. It is * 
also the path of our responsibility. 

Ministerial education in the full- 
est sense will include wisdom, cul- 
ture, the Word of God, doctrinal 
understanding of the Gospel, the 
meaning and organization of the 
church, ethics, the husbanding and 
the management of time, tech- 
niques of communication and so- 
cial leadership, and the discipline of 
prayer and study. 

But beyond all these the educa- 
tion of the minister is not complete 
until through his own experience he 
has learned that the path of Chris- 
tian discipleship leads up new Cal- 
varies, even today. The equipment 
of the minister is not complete un- 
til he carries also his cross. 


inst 

pal- 

the DICKIES IN COLOR 

| at as of my informants in the United Church of Canada reports 

| of that recently he saw one of the brethren wearing a dicky made of a 

ery fine donegal tweed to match his suit. The standard, of course, is the 
/ plain black dicky, although moderators—or some moderators, anyway 

—go in for episcopal purple. 

and But why shouldn't we dress this thing up? Perhaps the secretaries 

the should wear red ones, the associates green and the assistants brown. 

Or maybe we should do this thing departmentally: people in evangelism 

ism and social service could wear deep blue; home missions, grass green; 

yret schools and colleges, and Christian education, Oxford scarlet; and 

am dickies made of rich gold cloth for the men in finance and pensions. 

Cal. Field secretaries and superintendents of home missions could wear 


on- plain black, with a vertical stripe in their departmental color. And 
sackcloth dickies might be appropriate for ordinands doing their manda- 


. tory two years 
in —J. A. DAVIDSON, in the United Church Observer 
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Pastoral Care 























A young woman, divorced 
and pregnant, comes to a 
postor with her problems. 
His report is followed by 
comments of two experi- 
enced, helpful counselors. 


THE TELEPHONE at the par- 
sonage rang at 9:30 p.m. Since I was 
not at home, the lady of the house 
took the call. Mrs. Starr was in 
trouble and wished that the minis- 
ter would call to see her. Mrs. 
Starr, I discovered, was divorced, 
about 25 years old, living with her 
three small children, and supported 
chiefly by public funds. 

Pastor. Good morning, Mrs. 
Starr. I understand that you have 
some trouble that you would like 
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to talk over with me; I hope it does 
not mean that there is sickness in 
your home? 

Mrs. Starr. It is good of you to 
come because I am very worried, 
and I felt that I wanted you to come 
and help me. 

Pastor. 1 am glad that you felt 
that way. Let us sit down, and you 
can tell me all about it. 

Mrs. Starr. You know that I am 
divorced, don’t you? 

Pastor. No. 1 knew nothing about 
that. When were you divorced? 

Mrs. Starr. Just a year ago last 
month. These are my three children. 
The oldest was born before we were 
married, but my husband adopted 
him when he married me. 

Pastor. Do you mean that your 
husband was not the boy’s father? 

Mrs. Starr. Yes. But he was very 
kind to the boy as long as he was 
sober. 

Pastor. | take it, then, that your 
husband used to get drunk now and 
then? 

Mrs. Starr. Oh! He got drunk 
quite a lot, and then he treated me 
and the children very badly. At last 
I could not put up with it any 
longer, and so I got my divorce 
from him. 
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Pastor. This was a year ago, you 
say? 

Mrs. Starr. Yes. A year ago last 
month. 

Pastor. And what is the trouble 
now? 

Mrs. Starr. Well, you see, I am 
going to have another baby. (Her 
pregnancy was so far advanced that 
it was very noticable.) 

Pastor. Would you care to tell me 
who the father of this child is? 

(She said that he was a man with 
whom she had been consorting, 
and, in fact, still was. He was the 
second since her divorce. The first 
had just completed a jail sentence 
on a charge of assault against her. 
The man now concerned was living 
apart from his wife and paying for 
the support of his four children who 
were with their mother. This man, 
too, was kind when he was sober 
but had threatened her and her chil- 
dren when he was drunk, as was 
often the case. His wife wanted him 
to come back to her, but apparently 
he preferred the companionship of 
Mrs. Starr. This account was given 
freely, and with no prompting on 
my part. Mrs. Starr seemed pleased 
to have a sympathetic listener to her 
story. At the close of the narration I 
asked if there was any particular 
help that she desired.) 

Mrs. Starr. 1 wish you would tell 
me just what to do! I do not seem 
to have any friends at all! I don’t go 
out; I just have to stay home here 
and think! 
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Pastor. Don’t you mean that you 
have been looking for your friends 
among the wrong kind of people? 

Mrs. Starr. Yes, 1 suppose that is 
so, but they are the only kind of 
people that I know! 

(I asked her if she ever attended 
church. She replied that she had 
done so once or twice, taking her 
children with her, but they would 
not behave as she thought they 
should, so she had given that up. I 
suggested that she might find help- 
ful friendship among a group of 
married women about her own age 
who are active in the church. This 
suggestion was received politely, 
but without any interest. The mat- 
ter was not pressed any further at 
this time. I advised against a con- 
tinued friendship with her current 


companion and promised to help 
her to find a place in the group. | 
also assured her that I was always 
ready to help, and promised to keep 
in touch with her. She thanked me 
and said that she felt much better, 
and hoped that I would call again.) 


1. Was the method of counseling 
in this case an advisable one? 

2. Along what line should the 
second interview be conducted? 

3. What counsel is indicated ? 

4. I did not expect to solve the 
problem in just one interview, but 
how do I go on from here? 

| Please turn to the next page | 
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CONSULTANTS’ ANSWERS 
MRS. STARR is not ready for 


the kind of psychological help she 
needs, nor do I feel that the pastor is 
qualified to give it. We have here a 
deep-rooted characterological prob- 
lem in which moral lapses are but 
symptoms. The mild, unskilled, en- 
vironmental treatment of a church 
group would be of little help. 

One reason I rate this as psycho- 
logically serious is because of the 
absence of any appropriate emotion. 
Mrs. Starr speaks of raw, 
tragic, matters with an equinimity 
that would suggest that she is not 
very bright. 

There is the possibility, if there 
is psychological malnutrition in her 
own upbringing, that she has had to 
learn to take affection at any cost, or 
the affection-substitute attention 
through abuse. 

The repeated pattern with men 
(nice when nasty when 
drunk, and non-conformity to a 
social problem degree) would sug- 
continuing child in the 
adult seeking for ’ On the 
other hand, her relationship with 
these men represents for her greatly 


even 


sober, 


gest the 
“friends. 


needed success, and even a kind of 
acceptance, 

The pastor should note carefully 
the facts in the situation. This wom- 
first of all, 


an needs, to pay atten- 


tion to her pregnancy. Is she under 
What does the pub- 
lic welfare officer have 


a doctor’s care? 
to say about 


arrangements? Where is the child 
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to be born? What is to happen to 
the other youngsters at that time? 

The pastor, preferably with Mrs. 
Starr’s permission, should talk with 
other persons involved. Not to take 
over or advise them, but to see what 
their part may be on this helping 
team. 

Another fact to be considered is 
the church group offered by the pas- 
tor. Is he aware of the dynamics 
that may be Here are 
lively chemicals, and the proposal 
is that they go rather suddenly into 
the same test-tube. 

Can the young married women 
measure up? Are they mature 
enough as a group? There must 
” on either side. 
Are these women prepared to re- 
ceive from her? 

The pastor is to be commended 
for his and, 
most of all, for being almost non- 
judgmental. There 
several things to consider. 


let loose? 


be no “feeling sorry 


willingness perhaps 


are, however, 

First of all, is it wise to introduce, 
in the first breath, the word 
“trouble”? In doing so, he puts the 
emphasis immediately upon the 
problem and not the person, offers 
himself as a problem-solver, and 
snatches the initiative from 
Mrs. Starr, with whom it should be 
left. 

Second, the problem-solver takes 
the initiative and steals some of 
Mrs. Starr’s self-respect by inviting 
her in her own home to sit down. 
He is the guest! 

Third, “Tell me all about it” is 


very 


away 
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far removed from “Tell me, in your 
own way, what you wish to tell me.” 
Fourth, there are the blunt informa- 
tion questions, in one of them even 
the hint of the detective. The pastor 
seems to do everything but point 
an actual finger at the “noticeable” 
pregnancy. 

Fifth, from the very start there 
is the promise not only of painful, 
but of sordid details; the pastor, as 
well as the woman, seems to have 
forgotten three little pairs of ears. 

Sixth, we have the pastor asking 


Report Pastoral Calls 


Ministers are invited to sub- 
mit reports of pastoral inter- 
views for analysis and evalua- 
tion to Editor, THe New Curis- 
TIAN ApvocaTE, 740 Rush St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. All real names 
and material that might tend to 
identify the case should be 
changed before submitting man- 
uscripts. 

In preparing manuscripts, it 
is requested that you indicate 
the type of call you consider 
this to be; give a brief descrip- 
tion of the person counseled and 
your knowledge of that person 
before the interview; give, as 
you remember it, a verbatim re- 
port of the call in the form of 
dialogue; and raise questions 
and indicate points in this call 


where you need help.—Eds. 
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for the name of the new father. He 

may wish to bring matters to a 

head, but a person who has come 

voluntarily into a counseling rela- 
tionship has a right to keep personal 
matters to herself. 

Seventh, we have direct advice, 
and much that is indirect. When, 
I wonder, will the pastor-counselor 
learn not to sow the seed of this 
tough, choking weed? 

The pastor might read what has 
been said here not necessarily to 
accept, but to consider, and then re- 
read the reported interview. Then 
he might focus, in his preparation 
for the next interview, not upon 
problems but upon persons. 

The church may best serve this 
woman by helping her find her im- 
mediate help elsewhere. It may 
have to wait for other things to take 
place before it can perform its full 
ministry. 

—Joun Dixon Copp, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Psychology of Religion, 
Boston Unwwersity School of The- 
ology 


THE QUESTION §asked is, 
“Along what lines should the sec- 
ond interview be conducted?” 
There is one word which should 
stand out above all others, and that 
is: listen! 

One should not be afraid of si- 
lence. It is necessary to give the 
counselee time to do the talking. 
After a counselee has made a point, 
it is important not to break into his 
emotional train of feeling or his 
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mental train of thinking, but rather 
to allow him to carry his own story 
to the next point. 

This may not seem logical to the 
,counselor. It may run counter to 

the emotional feeling which the 
counselor has; but the big task is 
always to put the counselee so much 
at ease that he is the one who states 
his problem, develops the reason 
why he has this problem, and then, 
because of careful listening, is able 
to get insight into his problem. 

In order to document this insist- 
ence on listening, let us look rather 
briefly at the first interview. The 
beginning sentence when Mrs. Starr 
was met is one which places the 
minister as the one who initiates 


and carries forward the interview. 
For example, the woman says, 


“You know that I am divorced, 
don’t you?” The minister says, “No, 
I knew nothing about that.” And 
then adds the unnecessary question, 
“When were you divorced?” Ac- 
tually, at this point a simple “No” 
would have been much better. 

Later a question is asked about 
who was her son’s father. Actually, 
what difference does this make? If 
she wants to tell who the father of 
her child is, this will come at the 
time when she feels rapport. 

The statement about drinking 
was already obvious. (“I take it, 
then, that your husband used to get 
drunk now and then.”) Interest is 
best shown by relaxed quietness. 
The minister should not be the one 
who initiates telling about inside 
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facts or tries to pry out the intimate 
details which the counselee will 
speak of in due time—and at the 
right time—if she is left to do her 
own speaking. 

It seems to me a pastor should 
seldom, if ever, moralize by saying, 
“Don’t you mean that you have 
been looking for your friends 
among the wrong kind of people?” 
Notice she says, “Yes,” and then 
adds, “J suppose.” If she has found 
her friends among the wrong kind 
of people, she is the one who should 
state this. 

Any advice which the pastor can 
give her about friendships or how 
she should find her place in the 
church is unnecessary. This woman 
already knows more reasons against 
her pattern of life than the pastor 
could ever imagine or believe. What 
she needs is understanding. 

The most important factor miss- 
ing in this interview, and which 
would be absolutely essential to the 
second interview, is the desire and 
the ability to listen. 

This is not saying that we do not 
have a considerate pastor trying to 
help someone who has come with a 
very serious problem. It is not to 
say that Mrs. Starr is left completely 
without help. It is simply to suggest 
the one element which, if used, 
would make the big difference 
about her feeling whether she had 
been helped or not. 

—Georce A. Warmer, Jr., Pastor 
of First Methodist Church, Oak- 
land, Calif. 
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Your NEWSPAPER EDITOR ana YOU 


By WARD S. MILLER 
Associate professor of English, University of Redlands 


Pirnaps YOU are inclined to 
regard your newspaper editor as a 
kind of pagan Nemesis watching 
malevolently for you to elope with 
the church organist or abscond with 
the basket offerings so that his paper 
can erupt in volcanoes of sensation- 
al headlines. Far from it, he is prob- 
ably a crusader just as you are, and 
for some of the same causes. 


He wants to reduce traffic fatal- 
ities, juvenile delinquency, and cor- 


ruption in politics. He works for 
better schools, if not better churches, 
and he has a pulpit on the editorial 
page from which he preaches daily. 
Courageously, he exposes deplor- 
able conditions to bring about re- 
forms that are needed. At the very 
least he is public-spirited. 

Your editor is a businessman, 
too, and his merchandise is news. 
News in the broadest sense is al- 
most anything people in large num- 
bers enjoy reading. He must find 
such material, especially local ma- 
terial, because that more than any- 
thing else is what keeps people sub- 
scribing to his paper. 

Accidents and crime are the eas- 
iest news to handle, but human in- 
terest material is the best copy he 
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can get. It has often been said that 
the three most interesting topics are 
religion, sex, and politics. 

Your editor knows that religion 
is news, even if he never goes to 
church. He doubtless pays at least 
one reporter to get church news. 
But few clergymen help much. 
They are likely to be scared and 
suspicious if a reporter comes look- 
ing for more than routine an- 
nouncements on the church page, 
and most ministers feel it is a virtue 
to avoid the kind of publicity 
stunts that Jeremiah performed. 

All too often a minister thinks of 
anything he wants printed as a 
favor to be solicited from an editor 
the way money is solicited for cur- 
rent expenses or pies for church 
suppers. And all too often what a 
minister wants printed is just what 
he thinks it is, an item that begs for 
indulgence on the editor’s part be- 
cause to him it is not worth the 
space it takes. 

The clergyman who will make 
the effort to understand what a 
newspaper wants and help provide 
it has an opportunity to enhance 
the usefulness of his church surpris- 
ingly. He can become the editor’s 
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friend and ally and by so doing ad- 
vance the causes to which his life 
and his church are consecrated. 

What are some of the news stories 
that your editor would like? 
which cannot be re: idily duplicated 
in every church? May I venture a 
lew suggestions: 


Stories 


A church-school teacher or super- 
intendent who has served for fifty 
years makes a good news feature. A 
better news feature journalistically 
and ecumenically would be a story 
about three or four such persons 
from as many churches. There is an 
easy way to find them all for one 
vy, if the ministerial association 
or the council of churches will co- 
operate. 

A routine church supper makes 
almost as good copy as a train ride 
by Mrs. Perkins’ fourth grade at 
Birdseye Elementary School, if 
someone will report it. A church 
supper with some unusual theme, 


story, 


menu, or method of serving makes 
a much better story. It could be 
a supper of sacrifice, of rice served 
as in Burma, or a meal in the style 
and quantity of a day’s food for a 
Hindu outcaste. A supper prepared 
by the men, or even one served by 
the men, would normally interest 
an editor unless six churches in the 
community had already done it re- 
cently. 

Something different, 
unexpected, though trivial, helps to 
make routine events newsworthy. 

A church | service honoring 
Masons, or 4-H members 


something 


Scouts, 
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would rate a special story. If all the 
churches are doing it, the story is 
all the better, but it no longer be- 
longs to one specific church. 

To help provide stories which in- 
volve churches, the local 
council of churches or association 


several 


of ministers should have someone 
who acts as a liaison with the press. 
He or she should be a person who 
knows the churches and knows 
news values, one who will see to it 
that the council or association does 
hold 
and keep minutes. Editors are more 
willing to deal with a group 
it is easier,and cheaper to cover its 
meetings—if they prove to be worth 


something _ beside meetings 


because 


covering. 

The person who serves as liai- 
son should be a clergyman or lay- 
man who has done newspaper work 


r had considerable experience in 
public relations. It might well be 
someone from the newspaper staff 


or someone in public relations who 
will teach the ministers to find the 
news copy that exists in their 
churches and to make news in ways 
that are above reproach. 

The element of the unusual does 
not have to be derogatory. Once in 
New York state a dove flew into a 
church during the funeral of a 
saintly deacon and perched over a 
window for the remainder of the 
The incident widely 
publicized, and a similar incident 
in another town a few years later 
won national coverage. 

A church-school class that rescues 


service. was 
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an injured bird and nurses it offers 
the kind of copy a newspaper will 
use in many a community under 
50,000. The newspapers, sad to say, 
will be more impressed if a church 
took a human derelict and played 
the Good Samaritan to him. 
Projects which play the Good Sa- 
maritan to groups or classes of 
derelicts in the community are al- 
ways good news, however. Their 
human interest gives them appeal 
even if they are relatively common- 
place. 

Clergymen who take _ factory 
iobs in order to know what it is like 
to labor with laboring men have 
had national coverage in a national 
magazine. 


Ir ISN’T too difficult to think up 
unusual ways of doing routine 
things. The fact that the Christian 
way is ordinarily an unusual way 
helps. One could make an even 
stronger statement if George Ber- 
nard Shaw was right when he said: 
“Christianity is the only religion 
which has never really been tried.” 

Whole books have been written 
about lives changed by the Chris- 
tian religion. T hey make good mag- 
azine copy, and there are new spa- 
per editors who will do a series, 
probably with names deleted to pre- 
vent easy identification, if each 
comes from a different church and 
the council of churches sponsors 
the project. 

“How does God answer prayer?” 
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makes a good topic for thumbnail 
interviews and magazine articles 
alike. Margaret Lee Runbeck’s two 
book-length collections a few years 
ago have had wide circulation. 

Rev. Henry G. Wriston Smith 
for more than 25 years wrote a 
newspaper column in the commu- 
nity where he lived. It appeared on 
the religious page each Saturday 
and consisted of answers to ques- 
tions that were sent in or asked in 
his pastoral work during the week. 
He chose the questions that seemed 
to be of interest to the largest num- 
ber, he kept the column non-sec- 
tarian, and he used queries that 
would be “peace-making” rather 
than “quarrel-making” in effect. 
They were questions that would not 
normally be answered from the 
pulpit. 

After 11 years in one pastorate he 
found he had written more than 
300,000 words for his column, equiv- 
alent to four novels, and he had 
return some $6,000 
worth of display advertizing for his 
church. The paper’s circulation of 
36,000 represented an audience 
many times the size of his mem- 
bership. 

He found he could turn out the 
column rather rapidly as a_by- 
product of his calling and reading. 
Moving to Bedford, Ohio, after 
the war, he again started a column 
in a local newspaper. Its authorship 
again was maintained as one of 
those secrets which become the 
cherished knowledge of those who 


received in 
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pride themselves on being in- 
formed. 

The pulpit and the press can be- 
come partners! 

1. Read a recent book on journal- 
ism, the one used as a text in the 
nearest high school or college, if 
you have never had any training, or 
take a course. 

2. Get acquainted with your edi- 
tor. Ask him what he wants or 
likes in the way of church news. 

3. Arrange for him to speak to 
the men’s fellowship or one of the 
large classes in your church occa- 


sionally on religion in the news or 
some such topic. 

4. Appreciate your editor. Re 
member that he has a code of ethics, 
He wants to be impartial and hon- 
est. He believes that facts are sacred, 
that they must not be suppressed or 
censored, no matter how unsavory. 

5. Make suggestions occasionally 

in terms of what you believe to 
be real news values. Accept the edi- 
tor’s judgments graciously, and 
learn to think as he does. At appro- 
priate times he may use his edi- 
torials to appreciate the church. 


Christian Communication 


For THE PAST eight years, the National Religious Publicity Council 


has been awarding certificates of merit for excellence in reporting 
religious news. These marks of recognition have gone to secular 
newspapers and magazines, and so prized are the awards that this 
past year there were 40 contesting periodicals. 

Honors went to the Nashville Tennessean for the work of Rev. 
James W. Carty, Jr., church news editor; to the Seattle Post-Intel- 
ligencer and its church editor, Edwin J. Mitchell; to Life and its 
managing editor, Edward R. Thompson; to the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion and Woodrow Witsig, editor. Honorable mention was given 
the Oakland Tribune and Rev. William Rose, church editor. 

The Nashville Tennessean has had the six-year practice of pub- 
lishing a series of articles on ‘“‘What My Religion Means to Me,” 
with people of varied vocations offering the articles. The testimonies 
are widely read, as letters from ministers and lay people, people with 
problems, and special handicaps clearly indicate. 

Other newspapers and magazines have other ways of keeping re- 
ligion before their readers. In making the awards the publicity coun- 
cil said: 

“‘Much of the good work of churches in their creative tasks of 
building brotherhood and good will and allaying tensions and in 
striving to give mankind a vision of a better world would be lying in 
darkness, if it were not for the light thrown on their work by creative 
journalism.”’ 
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Architecture & Building 


We Refused to Become Obsolete 


By LEON E. 


Vice-president and General Counsel, Aluminum 


\ V HEN a church grows old, we 


call it obsolescence, and that is far 
more important than most church 
people, ministers or laymen, realize. 
Note that I said “obsolescence,” not 
“depreciation,” for the wear and 
tear on buildings and equipment is 
not as deadly as changing neighbor- 
hoods, needs and tastes. It comes to 
every church, every residence that 
is not continually renewed. 
Obsolescence takes many forms. 
The matter of location is one. The 
characteristics of the population in 
any neighborhood change much 
more rapidly than we realize. Our 
community of Mt. Lebanon is typi- 
cal of all middle-class communities. 
When our church was founded in 
1909, Mt. Lebanon was rural and 
the church was located on the outer 
edge of Dormont, an outermost 
point in urban Pittsburgh. With the 
building of the Liberty tubes came 
a building boom, and between 1925 
and 1950 the population of the 
township grew from 3,000 to 30,000. 
An almost rural community first 
became urban, then a community of 
young executives in new 
now an apartment community. 
The post-war building boom 
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Company of America 


passed Mt. Lebanon by. The homes 
of the newcomers to Pittsburgh 
which were once so characteristic to 
Mt. Lebanon are now being built 
five to ten miles to the south. The 
municipality’s present growth tends 
to be in apartment houses. 

In recent years, St. Bernard’s 
Catholic Church and school, located 
two doors to the south of our 
church, has converted much of the 
neighborhood in this part of the 
community to Catholic territory. 
Not only are the incoming Meth- 
odists moving into the hills to the 
south of Mt. Lebanon, but the pres- 
ent residents are gradually moving 
away from the immediate vicinity 
of their church. But the property re- 
mains immutable, unchanged in lo- 
cation, size or facilities. 

Church committees appointed to 
cope with the problem of growth 
reached an unexpected, disconcert- 
ing conclusion: the Church and its 
Savior may indeed be immortal, but 
church property is not. The com- 
mittees were successively forced to 
the conclusion that the apparent 
golden age of this particular church 
was rapidly approaching an end. 

The cause was not difficult to 
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find; it was obsolescence. The Mt. 
Lebanon Methodist Church had 
been built in 1911 and enlarged to 
its present size in 1923, both dates 
before there was any need for off- 
street parking. By 1950 those who 
tried to drive to church—and most 
did—were required to park as far 
as half a mile away, and then only 
after driving through heavy traffic 
past three other Protestant churches. 
For the 900 who reached the sanc- 
tuary on a Sunday morning, the 
service was outstanding, but the 
setting was not. The chancel was 
constructed in the center-pulpit tra- 
dition of World War I, and the 
chancel was dominated by a cen- 
trally located choir loft above and 
behind the pulpit, and by old-style 
pipes of a pipe organ that occasion- 
ally wheezed and broke down dur- 
ing the The 
choir had no rehearsal room. 
There were lots of basement 
rooms for church-school classes, but 
they were in a catacombs spread 


course of a service. 


over three basement levels that de- 
fied description. Almost half of the 
basement space was taken up with 
large assembly halls, which were in 
the Sund: ty-school educational pat- 
tern of 1910, but were not adapted 
to the small class concept and wor- 
ship center techniques of today. 
Furthermore, there 

children for the 
space, with the result that classes 


were too 
many available 
were held in the kitchen, in several 
corners of each of the larger rooms, 
and even in the boys’ locker room 
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adjoining a shower. With a break- 
down of denominational emphasis, 
more and more newcomers to the 
community chose church afhliation 
on the basis of adequacy of quar- 
ters for their children; and these 
discriminating people did not 
choose the local Methodist church. 

The social life of the church was 
equally handicapped by the equip- 
ment in the kitchen and dining 
room on the social floors. The 
kitchen had been equipped 30 years 
before and only a few of the old- 
oe members knew how to work 

. Certainly it had no counterpart 
in modern homes. 


Tue CHURCH had been grow- 
ing old in spite of itself. This meant 
that there were three alternatives: 
move to another location, rebuild, 
or submit to a slow but steady 
and ultimate disap- 
pearance as an effective church com- 
munity. 

A substantial minority of the 
membership favored selling the 
church property and moving to an- 
other location, one or two miles to 
the south, but this approach was 
ultimately rejected for two major 
One, the cost of a large, 
new church plant. Two, and even 
more important, the probability that 


strangulation 


reasons. 


a substantial portion of the 3,000 


members 1,300 families — would 
find other church homes and that 
new members would not join dur- 


ing the inevitable period of several 
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vears When the church would be in 
the process of moving. 

The idea of standing pat with the 
old facilities at the old location was 
even more unpalatable. So by a 
process of elimination a study com- 
mittee of the trustees recommended 
doing whatever was needed to re- 
build the facilities at the old loca- 
uon. 

Plans were made to rebuild prop- 
erty and facilities to strengthen 
rather than weaken the efforts of a 
ation and an out- 
standing staff. We hoped to supply 
a program meaningful enough that 
people would travel a considerable 
distance to be a part of it. 

Once the basic premise of re- 
building was informally agreed 
upon, all organized groups were 
consulted as to what was needed to 
rebuild adequately. These were the 
needs by common consent: a new 
educational building, purchase of 
eight residences for the purpose of 
demolition and creation of off-street 
parking, acquisition of a new pipe 
organ and building space for choir 
and other musical activities, rebuild- 
ing of the chancel and much of the 
sanctuary, rebuilding and refurnish- 
ing of the kitchen and dining room, 
and numerous renovations to the 
remainder of the property. 

This six-point basic program was 
debated and voted upon successively 
by the trustees, the official board and 
the congregation. It was adopted 
without dissenting vote, although 


strong congreg 


admittedly with varying degrees of 
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enthusiasm or acquiesence. No one 
knew what the program would cost 
nor when it could be accomplished. 


I BELIEVE we have learned some 
important lessons. 

First, in church rebuilding there 
are great advantages to an over-all 
plan. Such a plan gives the congre- 
gation a sense of confidence and se- 
curity—a sense of direction. This 
blends into unity of purpose. An- 
other advantage of an over-all plan 
is the flexibility in execution that it 
gives to the church administrators. 

It was relatively easy for the con- 
gregation at Mt. Lebanon to dele- 
gate to the trustees the decision as 
to the order in which the various 
improvements would be under- 
taken, because the congregation and 
the leadership had pledged them- 
selves to do everything required. 

Another lesson we have learned 
is the advantage of distributing re- 
sponsibility for the administration 
of the program as widely as pos- 
sible. Too often large building pro- 
grams are made the responsibility 
of a special committee, and all too 
soon degenerate into a_ personal 
project of a few men. Mt. Lebanon 
knew something of this pitfall and 
by deliberate design avoided it. 

The plan that was adopted by the 
congregation provided that the gen- 
eral administration of the program 
should be in the hands of the board 
of trustees and that as any new fi- 
nancial commitment was decided 
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upon by the trustees it should be 
undertaken only if specifically ap- 
proved again by the official board, 

The board of trustees was di- 
rected to report to the congregation 
at each annual meeting on the 
progress of the program to that 
date and the scheduled program 
for the ensuing year. 

More than that, the trustees were 
directed to administer the program 
through the regular commissions 
and departments of the church. All 
campaigns were to be the responsi- 
bility of the finance commission. 

We found that a rebuilding pro- 
gram should be kept on a pay-as- 
you-go basis. Ideally, the money 
should be subscribed before any 
building is done. 

When money raising follows 
completion of a project, the sense 
of urgency is gone and those who 
are being asked to pay for the proj- 
ect know they have it in any event. 

Of course, this is a counsel of 
perfection and seldom capable of 
fulfillment. I believe that the next 
best alternative is to underwrite 
completely the project while it is 
new and before it has come to be a 
commonplace. In that way people 
are still subscribing to a new facility 
rather than a debt. 

Payments spread out over 10 or 
20 years impress me as folly. It 
means that we are spending tomor- 
row’s income today, and that the 
church members of the 1960s and 
‘70s will be paying off our debts 


instead of building the facilities 
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needed for their program. And they 
will need new facilities then as ur- 
gently as we do now. 

Our conviction is that a church 
should avail itself of professional 
help when needed in fund-raising, 
This is one of my newer convic- 
tions, based upon a most satisfac. 
tory experience with fund-raising 
counselors in the campaign of Jan- 
uary, 1956. 


Our CHURCH, like most, 
would not have countenanced hir- 
ing such advisers five years ago. The 
opposition would have had two 
motivations. Most of the church 
membership would have rejected 
the suggestion because of the resist- 
ance of a subscriber nearly always 
feels if he realizes that any of his 
subscription will be used to pay 
campaign expenses. 

A crisis in 1955 convinced us that 
professional help was needed. One 
does not try to be his own doctor, 
lawyer, banker or architect. Why we 
feel differently about a church cam- 
paign is hard to defend rationally. 

Finally, my belief is that build- 
ings and equipment are only a 
means to an end. They have value 
only as they make possible a signif- 
cant program. We have stressed 
this often at Mt. Lebanon. 

If that point of view is con 
stantly reiterated, it not only avoids 
the pitfall of substituting a building 
fund for a Christian program, but 
it lifts up the program to its prop- 
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er place as the end product of all 
the rest. 

Fortunately, we have held that 
point of view and have abtained 
that result at Mt. Lebanon. We have 
constantly stressed that the rebuilt 
facilities were to be a tool in the 
hands of the staff and the mem- 
bership in carrying out a program 
of service. 

Even if brick and stone, pews and 
church organs last a thousand years 
without renewal, a congregation 
could not. Each generation must 
make its own efforts and its own 
sacrifices if church affiliation is to 
be meaningful for it. 

Fortunately, though brick or 
stone may last a long time, neigh- 
borhood patterns, areas of need, 
preference in equipment do not. No 
church can possibly be located in the 
right neighborhood and be well 
equipped to serve the needs of that 
community for more than 20 or 30 
years without renewal and rebuild- 
ing itself. 

As a consequence, this need gives 
every congregation a chance to find 
its own field of service, to build or 
rebuild its own plant, and to earn 
for itself the right to be called 
Christian. 

This was Mt. Lebanon’s answer to 
obsolescence. It was probably a mil- 
lion dollar commitment to do better 
the job we were already doing but 
without any effort to enlarge it. It 
Was not exciting, because it did not 
involve growth; but it was essential 
to effective survival. 
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FILMS 
FOR CHURCHES 


BY HARRY C. SPENCER 


Methodist Television, Radio and Film 
Commission 


CHRISTMAS AROUND THE 
WORLD. Color filmstrip, 43 frames 
with sound on record (33 1/3 or 78). 
Excellent for use with all groups 
from primary to adult. Original 
paintings by Janet Smalley show the 
celebration of Christmas in many 
lands. Rental $2.50, sale $10, from 
Methodist Publishing House. 


THE FACE OF LINCOLN. Black 
and white film, 16mm; 22 minutes. 
Winner of the Academy Award. 
Rental: $4 from Audio-Visual Serv- 
ices, University Park, Los Angeles 7, 
Calif. (During January and February 
rental price is $8.) 


MING MAY OF MALAYA. Color 
film, 16mm; 28 minutes. Photo- 
graphed in Malaya in rich color, this 
film is particularly useful in the cur- 
rent mission study program. Rental: 
$8, Methodist Publishing House. 


TELL TALE ARM. Black and white 
film, 16mm; 38 minutes. Produced in 
Hollywood for the Methodist Board 
of Education, the film presents a 
dramatic story of the way a Youth 
Fellowship can help a young man who 
is having trouble with his parents. 
Has been used by youth groups with 
excellent results. Rental: $8, from 
Methodist Publishing House. 
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World Parish 


The Church Still Lives in Russia 


By ROLAND G. CARTER 
Pastor of Central Methodist Church, Springfield, Ohio 


“ 

I AM CRYING not because of 
the service, but because I am sorry 
for the stupidity of my people.” 


The words were those of a young 
woman, our Intourist guide, as we 
emerged from the Baptist church in 
Moscow. 

Our party, made up mostly of 
American clergymen, had attended 
the Sunday morning service of one 
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of the few churches open in the 
Russian capital. With no_ excep- 
tions, we had been deeply moved. 
Two thousand worshippers, filling 
in every available foot of space, in- 
cluding the aisles, had lifted all of 
us by their sincerity and devotion. 

The prayers, the singing, and the 
sermons delivered by the two Rus 
sian pastors had brought us to a 
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high spiritual experience. We, too, 
were weeping as we made our way 
through the extended hands that 
tried to grasp ours in friendship. 
Our guide, though trained as a 
militant unbeliever, had been 
stirred emotionally, for the crowded 
church was proof that 40 years of 
oppression had not stampe -d out the 
Christian faith. She must have 
known, as our American party 
knew, that there is in Russia—a na- 
tion dedicated to atheistic material- 
ism—a remnant that has main- 
tained the faith against odds almost 
as great as existed in ancient Rome. 
Communism is a godless philos- 
ophy that is dedicated to relentless 
persecution of the Church. To be 
sure, since the death of Stalin, there 
is an apparent lessening of govern- 


mental opposition to the Church; 
but fundamentally the Communist 
purpose remains the same 
the people from the teachings of 


to free 


They have ceased trying 
to drive out religion by force, and 
have turned instead to a stepped-up 
emphasis on education. Every 
school child is taught that religion 
is superstition and that all answers 
to the problems of life can be found 
in science. 

Nearly everywhere the visitor 
looks in Russia he can find evidence 
of Communism’s willful attempt to 
stamp out religion. In Leningrad 
the famous Cathedral of the Virgin 
of Kazan is now a museum dedi- 
cated to anti-religious purposes. As 
you enter the building, the first 


religion. 
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thing you see is a Russian peasant 
woman carrying a child on her 
shoulder and a heavy cross on her 
back. Mother Russia, not Christ, 
bears the burdens of the world. 

You stand in utter amazement at 
the displays that cover every inch of 
space in the huge building meant to 
portray the decadence of religion. 
There are pictures of drunken 
monks, of Christians torturing the 
people. One picture shows the Pope 
as a kindly man, but when you 
view it from a side angle it depicts 
a wild beast with a lamb crushed in 
his mouth. 

When you ask the clergy, as we 
inquired of one of the highest ofh- 
cials of the Russian Orthodox 
Church, about this anti-religious at- 
titude of the state, you invariably 
get the stock answer, “We do not 
interfere with the state.” Such an 
answer is understandable when you 
realize that, in order to serve the 
people at all, the clergy of all faiths 
in Russia must refrain from any 
criticism of the government. 

They cannot act as the state’s 
conscience nor think independently 
nor engage in any activity other 
than administering to the spiritual 
needs of the faithful who attend 
services. They cannot conduct 
church schools, publish religious 
tracts, do social work, or act as 
moral judge upon society. It is ap- 
parent, even to a casual observer, 
that the church, while it has more 
freedom than at any time since the 
revolution, is still bound and shack- 
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led by a government dedicated to 
erase it from Russian life. 

Still, religion is not dead in Rus- 
sia. And, in my opinion, it will 
never die. At Zagorst, some 40 miles 
from Moscow, I found the oldest 
monastery in Russia. It goes back 
more than six centuries. A hundred 
monks are living there today, and a 
seminary has 200 young men pre- 
paring for the priesthood. 

On the day I visited this historic 
holy place, pilgrims from all over 
Russia were worshipping there. 
They had come hundreds of miles 
to renew their faith. 

As a Protestant, I could not en- 
dorse what I saw: peasants kissing 
relics of the saints, bowing before 
coffins containing the remains of 
venerated patrons of the church, 
and drinking holy water that ran 
from the arms of a crucifix. But, in 
spite of this custom alien to my 
Protestantism, I could not but ad- 
mire the indomitable spirit of the 
worshippers. 

Outside the Baptist church was 
a policeman. Why he was there | 
will never know although I can 
guess; but I do know that, in spite 


of the evidence of a police state, the 
pilgrims knelt with courage before 
that which they believed. 

My visit to Russia was a hearten- 
ing experience, for I saw evidence 
that no dictatorship ever devised by 
man can stamp out the teachings of 
Jesus. The church in Russia, after 
four decades of militant persecu- 
tion, is still the place to which the 
faithful turn for the three great 
events of life—birth, marriage and 
death—and for help along the way, 

No godless society can keep 
Christ’s own from his church. Rus- 
sia today brings into sharp focus the 
statement of Jesus: “I will build my 
church and the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it.” 

For 2,000 years that statement has 
stood, and it will continue to stand. 

The tears of our Intourist guide, 
which flowed freely as we left the 
church and as the great congrega- 
tion waved handkerchiefs and sang 
“God be with you till we meet 
again,” were shed, I am confident, 
not for the ignorance of her people, 
but her own lack of fulfillment, 
which the Communist faith could 
not give. 


THe ACID TESTS of a man’s life are not his amiability when circum- 
stances are easy, or his friendliness to strangers, or his minor gener- 
osities out of major resources. The kind of ordinary questions which 
reach to the heart of holiness are these: Has he mastery over the love 
of enemy? Can he suffer and keep sweet? Is worldly ambition dead in 


him? What is he like in controversy? 


—W. EDWIN SANGSTER to the World Methodist Conference, 


Lake Junaluska, N. C. 
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Pastor's Study 


The Lonely Kierkegaard 


Reprinted from 


In THE early days of Novem- 
ber, 1855, a patient was slowly 
dying in the Frederika Hospital at 
Copenhagen. He was only 42 years 
old, and the doctors were puzzled 
by him. But the few friends who 
came to see him felt that he was 
burning himself out, while they 
wondered, they said, at the spirit 
breaking, in an unearthly light, 
through the failing frame. 

The dying man 


was Soren 


Kierkegaard, known to everyone in 


his little town, though to few out- 
side it; admired, ridiculed, disliked, 
yet recognized by those who trou- 
bled to think seriously about him 
as one of the few who might bear 
the title of an intellectual prince of 
Denmark. 

The last thing which had made 
people talk about him was his 
breach with the Church; “a vulgar 
parody,” he called it, “of Christian- 
ity.” “Will you not take the Sacra- 
ment?” they asked him in his last 
hours. “Only from a layman,” was 
the reply. 

After his burial, the crowd silent- 
ly dispersed, and it seemed as if his 
hame were written in water. 

Fifty years later he was redis- 
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By W. F. LOFTHOUSE 


Former Theology and 
Philosophy, Handsworth College, England. 


Professor of 
1956), Sydney, N.S.W. 


covered, as it were, in Germany. 
After another generation, people 
were talking of him in France, and 
then in England and in America. 

Within the last 20 years the task 
of publishing all his works in Eng- 
lish has been undertaken. Books ap- 
pear about him; his name is con- 
stantly met with in journals; every- 
one is supposed to be able to dis- 
cuss him. 

Why this sudden 
from a Danish tomb? 

First, because three vigorous 
schools of thought have believed 
they found in him a pioneer or a 
champion: the Barthian  theolo- 
gians, the anti-Hegelians, and the 
Existentialists. 

Second, because those who read 
him for himself were conscious of 
something unique: a mixture of 
self-revelation and reticence, rever- 
ence and frivolity, Puritanism and 
free-living; the concentration of the 
scholar and the wide interests of 
the man of the world; a longing for 
friends and yet an inability to keep 
them, and a piety which drove him 
now to condemn himself and now 
to condemn everyone else; and all 
this with an almost pathetic and 
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wistful appeal—a perfect Hamlet, 
in his contradictions, his charm, and 
his isolation. 

To the philosopher and the theo- 
logian, the enigma of the man’s in- 
ner life is beside the mark. His place 
in 19th-century thought is what 
matters; his relation to Schleier- 
macher, Ritschl, Troeltsch, and the 
rest. But even Aristotle and Kant 
were men before they were philoso- 
phers. 

Kierkegaard might care nothing 
for the events which shook Europe 
in 1848, but it is given to few men 
to keep their systems detached from 
their experience; and Kierkegaard, 
if he had any system at all, 
tainly not one of them. 

His life is the record 
severe shocks and _ their 
bitter disappointment—disillusion- 
ment, some would call it- 
father he admired and loved; the 
ruin of his engagement to a woman 
he never ceased to think of as his; 
the violent and unprovoked attacks 
on him by an erstwhile friend in a 
Danish newspaper, and his own 
equally violent attacks on the estab- 
lished church which filled the last 
months of his life. 

There is a certain obscurity about 
each of these. What was his father’s 
sin? A boyish piece of blasphemy? 
A later act of self-indulgence? How 
did he win Regine Olsen’s heart 
and then come near to breaking it? 
Why did the editor of Corsair sud- 
denly decide to hold him up to pub- 
lic ridicule? 
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And did he come to regard an 
assault on two leaders of | the 
Church, both of whom he had re. 
vered and praised, as a task which 
had been committed to him by God 
himself—a task which was fated 
to end in defeat and misery? 

We can only guess from hints 
and conjectures. No one could tell 
us save Kierkegaard himself. And 
though he never wrote a_ page 
which could not be called auto- 
biographical, something seemed al- 


Soren Kierkegaard 


ways to be sealing his lips. “He 
who has been willing,” he wrote, 
“to endure such a martyrdom to 
serve the ideal of truth must never 
be inconsistent. He must never priv- 
ately give people any information.” 
He longed to reveal himself; he 
could never be explicit. 

But a guess—it is no more—may 
be hazarded; and many students of 
Kierkegaard’s life and work would 
agree with its suggestion. 

A lad of parts, the youngest of a 
large family and his father’s favor- 
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“He 
rote, 
n to 
ever 
priv- 
ion. 

- he 


> 


may 


ite, quick, inventive, curious, fond 
of the good things of life, and al- 
ways something of an invalid, is 
suddenly flung back upon himself; 
his father has left him not only a 
modest fortune but the story of a 
moral shortcoming which he feels 
as a positive disgrace. He refuses to 
he becomes known as a 

a young man about 
in his heart he walks 


give Way; 
bon garcon, 
town. But 
alone. 

The idea of marriage first fasci- 
nates and then horrifies him. Yet he 
cannot “keep his thoughts in 
smother”; he must write, if only, as 
he said more than once, to make 
Regine understand why his “yes” 
was followed so soon by “no.” 

And the books which began to 
pour from his study were all 
pseudonymous, attributed to “Jo- 
hannes de_ Silentio,” “Victor 
Eremita,” “Quidam,” and others, as 
if he feared to do what everyone 
knew he was doing. 

Only in the last eight years of 
his life, after an experience which 
he looked on as his conversion, did 
he throw off the mask. His irony, 
his imagination, his mischievous 
sense of the comic, his concentration 
on himself, his astonishing shafts of 
psychological self-analysis (remind- 
ing us of his Oxford contemporary, 
John Henry Newman) still fill his 
pages. 

But as he now passes from his 
studies in estheticism and morals to 
religion, he reveals what had as- 
tonishingly both caused and sprung 
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from an interest in everything 
round him as wide as Juvenal’s. 

He had always known a sense of 
awe, that is, and even terror in a 
universe which in reality contained 
for him, as for Newman, only two 
things—his own soul and God. God 
was too far from him ever to be 
reached; and yet would never leave 
him alone. 

All this, for him, demanded 
faith in what everyone else would 
call the impossible, and a love 
which, in the end, for the sake of 
its object, would be content to go 
in rags and filth to a felon’s grave. 

The problem of life, as he felt it 
more and more poignantly, was— 
how to become a Christian. Hence, 
the gulf, the terrifying gulf, be- 
tween the Gospels and the Danish 
church of his day; between the 
apostles of the New Testament and 
the Lutheran bishops who masquer- 
aded as their successors; a gulf 
across which at the last he could see 
no bridge. 


Tuis IS not the place to attempt 
a summary of his teaching. Indeed, 
in the score of books, large and 
small, which he flung out in the 
last 12 years of his life, there is no 
recognizable system; only lengthy 
descriptions of his reactions to the 
subjects that bestrode his attention. 

It would be idle to set his “ex- 
istentialism” beside that of Heideg- 
ger, Gilson, or Sarte. The same 
melody was always being played, by 
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“Climacus,” Hilarius Bookbinder, 
Judge William, Afharn, or Kierke- 
gaard himself; but with what dif- 
ferent harmonies and what daring 
variations. Nor can anyone save a 
professed student set himself to 
work through the whole aeuvre. 

What can be done, following the 
rule of ex pede Herculem, is to take 
one of the shorter works, noting the 
treatment of the subject-matter and 
the style, the asides, the unity or 
the lack of it; at the end the reader 
will feel that he has been listening 
to someone who has jumped from 
grave to gay and back, but has 
made him look at things he had 
never properly noticed before. 

For this purpose, let us choose 
Fear and Trembling—a_charac- 
teristic title, like The Concept of 
Dread, or Sickness Unto Death. 
He published it in 1843, two years 
after he had broken with Regine. 
He wrote it under the pen-name of 
Johannes de Silentio—John Silence. 

It might be described as an air 
with variations on the theme of 
Abraham and Isaac, a story which 
he treats with the utmost freedom 
(a “dialectic lyric” he calls it). He 
asks what would have happened 
had Abraham told Sarah of Isaac, 
and whether Abraham could have 
had any idea of the denouement. 
He passes on to Greek myths of 
Iphigeneia and Oedipus, stories of 
a Knight of Truth in love with a 
princess, and of simple people con- 
fronted by frowning moral alterna- 
tives. 
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He puts his readers in the place of 
Abraham and makes them laugh at 
the way in which the story could 
be told. There are the motifs of 
an enforced silence (Abraham could 
not speak out, as the author could 
not speak out to Regine) of hatred 
to the father, helped out by ver 
questionable Greek, and (a point 
seized by the existentialists) of the 
“paradoxical” importance of faith 
in the individual as against the uni- 
versal, and the terror that a man 
must feel if he is ever to “know the 
great at all.” 

At bottom, neither Abraham nor 
he, Soren Kierkegaard, could be 
sure that he had done right; but be- 
fore God, the inscrutable, only one 
thing was conceivable, the sheer 
obedience of faith. He was still 
keeping to his pseudonymity, but 
all the later motifs are there; they 
could not be kept out. 

Will Kierkegaard be read when 
his second century arrives? It 
would be vain to prophesy. Those 
who have been wont to appeal to 
him will now either, like Karl 
Barth, have forgotten him, or will 
themselves be neglected. 

But Kierkegaard is neither a fol- 
lower nor a leader. The few friends 
he had, save one, were either lost or 
driven away, or failed to understand 
him. The parallel to Hamlet is ob- 
vious. It had occurred to Kierke- 
gaard himself. 

But a more significant parallel 
might be drawn between Kierke- 
gaard and the prophet Jeremiah. 
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Jeremiah, too, had drunk the cup 
of loneliness to the dregs. He, too, 
was doomed to celibacy, not for him 
the voice of the bridegroom and the 
bride; he, too, was hated of all men 
—the lot, as Kierkegaard foresaw 
it, of every genuine Christian; and 
his last days were spent in protest, 
unavailing as it would seem, against 
the religiosity of his contemporaries. 
Such men have their reward. They 
may comfort themselves with the 
thought that another generation will 
rise to build the prophet’s tomb. 

To sum up Kierkegaard’s work 
for our age, or for his, we can go 
to the other distinguished Dane of 
his time, Hans Christian Andersen, 
who, to tell the truth, had no great 
admiration for Kierkegaard; and to 
his tale of the outspoken child: 
“But, father, the king has got no 
clothes on.” 

To tear the mask from the coun- 


terfeit, the disguise from the pomp- 
ous and the absurd, such was his 
work. It appealed to his sense of 
ludicrous, as of the contemptible. 

What he did was to set men— 
Kierkegaard himself, the Danish 
Church, or the Pharisees of every 
race and calling, like the guilty 
Adam in Paradise—in the presence 
of God, a God whose ways are not 
as our ways even if they somehow 
spell love at the last. Complacency, 
self-deception were as hateful to 
him as to the speaker of the terrible 
words: “Depart from me; I never 
knew you.” 

And who will deny our own need 
for caution here? He thought of 
himself as far from the Kingdom of 
Heaven; yet when his spirit left the 
frail body in the Copenhagen hos- 
pital, surely for him, as for Mr. 
Valiant-for-Truth, the trumpets 
sounded on the other side. 


In HIS attack upon the church Kierkegaard made it quite clear 
what he was about—deliberately exaggerating in order to get results. 
You can’t get people to listen unless you make them angry. But it 
would be a mistake to conclude from this that his insistence upon the 
offensive uniqueness of Christianity—its offense to man’s autonomous 
reason and his claim to a fundamental integrity, his pride in his scintil- 
lating brains and in his prissy virtues—should be toned down so as 
not to dishonor the image of God in which men were made. 

This would be returning to the mediating position which he tried 
so hard to annihilate, which would always tone down the absolutes 
into relatives and reduce Christianity again from a radical cure to an 
innocuous tonic. No! It is a strict either-or. Either you admit that 
what Kierkegaard says is so, or you are offended by it and turn your 
back upon it and condemn it... . 


—Martin J. HemnecKen, in The Moment Before God (Muhlenberg Press, 
1956) 
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NEWS OF THE WORLD PARISH 


Council Survey Shows 
Protestant Strength 


The Southern excluding 
Louisiana, is the most heavily Protes- 
tant area of the United States. 

Roman Catholic majorities are 
found today in the Northeast, South- 
west and Louisiana. 

These findings have been reported 
by the National Council of Churches 
in the first survey of church member- 
ship distribution since 1936. 

The report, based on figures from 
114 religious bodies with 74,125,462 
members, shows: Protestants, 53 per 
cent of the total; Roman Catholics, 40 
per cent; Jewish, six per cent; and 


region, 


Eastern Orthodox and several “loosely 


organized” churches, one per cent, 
Average membership per Roman 
Catholic Church was found to be 
much larger than for Protestant 
churches. In evaluating these figures, 
however, certain allowances must be 
made, since Roman Catholics count 
baptized infants as members, while 
most Protestant groups do not. 
Even so, the report is a strong prop 
to claims of church leaders that the 
country’s religious population is grow- 
ing rapidly, and that more Americans 
than ever are in some denomination, 
While admitting the major weak- 
the report (it leaves out a 
large block of Negro churches due to 
lack of statistics), ‘the N Jational Coun- 
cil points out this report is but one 


ness of 


Map shows Protestant and Roman Catholic strongholds, as revealed by survey. 
Thirty-six states are predominantly Protestant; 12 are predominantly Catholic. 


PROTESTANT MEMBERS NUMBER 
MORE THAN 50% OF POPULATION 


PROTESTANT MAJORITY, BUT MEMBERS 
NUMBER LESS THAN 50% OF POPULATION 


ROMAN CATHOLIC MEMBERS NUMBER MORE THAN So8 
OF POPULATION (RHODE ISLAND) 


ROMAN CATHOLIC MAJORITY. BUT MEMBERS NUMBER LESS 
THAN 50% OF POPULATION 
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Distribution of white church membership by states, as shown by NCC study. 


There are more members per hundred in the South than in other regions. 


phase of a larger study now being 
made. 

Eventually the survey will produce 
needed denominational information 
on church affiliation by counties and 
relate it to socio-economic factors. 

In months, 76 bulletins will appear 
in four more series: 

Section B—statistics by regions, di- 
visions and states. 

Series C—statistics by counties. 

Series D—statistics by standard 
metropolitan areas. 

Series E—analysis of socio-economic 
characteristics in relation to churches 
and church membership. 

The first report of the survey con- 
cludes that 36 states are predominant- 
ly Protestant, while 12 states have a 
majority of church members affiliated 
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with the Roman Catholic Church. 

Four states—Rhode Island, Louisi- 
ana, South Carolina, Mississippi—and 
the District of Columbia lead all 
others in percentage of people with 
church afhliation (75 per cent). 

Oregon ranks lowest with only 32.2 
per cent church afhliated. Others trail 
ing the list are Nevada, Washington, 
and West Virginia (less than 45 per 
cent). 

Mobility and sparse population 
probably affect the low membership 
ratio on the Pacific, in mountain 
states (except Utah), and northern 
New England and Florida. 

Explanation for a similar situation 
in Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Arkansas is more ob- 
scure. 
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Curtains Part—Slightly 


Openings in East-West curtains— 
iron and bamboo—widened a _ bit 
more as the General Board of the 
National Council of Churches met in 
late September in Washington, D. C. 

First on the agenda was a report by 
the Rev. Eugene L. Smith of the 
Methodist Board of Missions, on con- 
versations with Anglican Bishop K. 
H. Ting of China. Bishop Ting had 
spoken in Hungary during the sum- 
mer to the Central Committee of the 
World Council of Churches. 

Dr. Smith pointed out that “our 
political disagreement with the Chris- 
tians of China is deep and broad, but 
at the same time there is a keen de- 
sire on their part for fellowship with 
Christians outside of China, and with- 
in such fellowship are creative possi- 
bilities which we dare not ignore.” 

He recommended that “we seek 
carefully to avoid doing on our side 
what Bishop Ting seemed so much 
to do from the Chinese side; namely, 
to interpret what we do in the best 
possible light and what others do in 
the poorest possible light.” 

NCC President Eugene Carson 
Blake told board members that con- 
tacts between U. S. and Russian 
Christians are almost certain to be 
continued. 

The NCC is helping plan visits be- 
tween theological students and 
teachers and women’s and youth 
groups. He also. predicted a 
heightened interest in the exchange of 
correspondence and literature on 
theological trends and common prob- 
lems between church groups of the 
two countries. 
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Official emblem of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches just adopted by Gen- 
eral Board. Colors are green and gold. 


In the closing hour of the board's 
meeting, Bishop D. Ward Nichols of 
the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church urged that the churches’ role 
in the public school desegregation 
crisis be examined, with the NCC 
heading the study. 

His statement was referred to the 
National Council’s Department of 
Racial and Cultural Relations for ap- 
propriate action. 


Seek 30,000 Churches 


Ways in which Southern Baptists 
can establish 30,000 new churches and 
missions were discussed in Nashville, 
Tenn., this fall. 

The “30,000 Committee,” headed 
by the Rev. Casper C. Warren of 
Charlotte, N. C., president of the 
Southern Baptist Convention, was set 
up. 
This church-establishment program 
will be related to the Baptist Jubilee 
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Advance that will be climaxed in 1964, 
the 150th anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of Baptist work on a national 
scale in North America. Much of the 
Southern Baptist expansion will be in 
the North. 

The executive board of the Baptist 
General Convention of Texas has 
agreed to underwrite $500,000 worth 
of loans for new churches in Colorado 
and to sponsor new churches and mis- 
sionary work in Minnesota and Wis- 
consin. The work will be done in 
co-operation with the Home Mission 
Board of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention. Board spokesmen said there 
now are only 450 Southern Baptists in 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

Asked how his group viewed the 
Southern Baptist expansion into Min- 
nesota, the Rev. Joseph I. Chapman, 
executive secretary of the Minnesota 
Convention of American (formerly 
Northern) Baptist Churches, said: 

“There is much for them to do in 
their own territory, and for us in ours, 
so that it would seem better for them 
to use their funds to establish work 
in areas not now reached for Christ 
and our Baptist witness. However, our 
basic attitude should be toward them 
as toward other Baptist groups—may 
the Lord bless them in the work.” 

The Regional Fellowship of Indiana 
Southern Baptists is urging every 
church to send three to five delegates 
and pastor to its 1957 convention. The 
purpose of the meeting will be to 
make plans looking to the organiza- 
tion of a state (Indiana) convention 
in the fall of 1958. 

At the meeting this year it was 
reported the Southern Baptists now 
have 79 churches and 34 missions with 
a membership of 16,186 in Indiana. 
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A minimum salary of $4,000 a 
year, plus parsonage, for ministers of 
the Evangelical and Reformed church 
was approved by the General Synod 
at its triennial meeting last month. 
Some delegates objected to the new 
minimum—a $400 increase—because 
it “would price small churches out of 
existence.” 


e The Rev. Jitsuo Morikawa, pastor 
of First Baptist Church, Chicago, has 
been named director of evangelism by 
the American Baptist Convention. 
Born of Japanese Buddhist parents in 
British Columbia, he became a Baptist 
at the age of 16. He was educated in 
the U. S. and has been minister of the 
Chicago church since 1947. 


e Roman Catholic schools in Egypt 
have joined the Presbyterians and 
Episcopalians in complying with the 
law requiring them to teach Islamic 


religion. But they have made the con- 
dition that all resulting expenses must 
be paid by the government. The 
Church of Scotland mission schools in 
Alexandria were confiscated for re- 
fusal to comply. 


In Rangoon, Burma, the Methodist 
English school reached an all-time en- 
rollment high of 2,850 this term. It 
had a post-war enrollment of 60 in 
1947. 


e Confessor to Pope Pius XII, the 
Rev. Agostino Bea, S. J., has asked for 
a revival of the ancient custom of 
reading a portion of the Bible at every 
Roman Catholic mass until the entire 
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Scriptures are covered during the year. 
He was one of the principal speakers 
at the International Congress of Pas- 
toral Liturgy meeting in Assisi, Italy, 
in mid-September. 


e A program for an official interna- 
tional exchange of deaconesses was set 
up at the reorganization meeting of 
the Methodist Commission on Dea- 
Work. The commission also 
increased the minimum salary for dea- 
conesses from $100 a month plus 
maintenance to $125 plus. Bishop H. 
Clifford Northcott, Madison, Wis., 
was elected chairman of the 33-mem- 
ber commission. 


coness 


* Dayton, Ohio, has been selected for 
the international headquarters of the 
American Association of Theological 
Schools. Dean Charles L. Taylor of 
the Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, Mass., will become the as- 
sociation’s first full-time executive di- 
rector in January. 


¢ A new maternity ward for the 
Texas Mission Home and Training 
School was dedicated Oct. 2. Texas 
Methodists own and operate the school 
for unwed expectant mothers. The 
new unit, costing about $130,000, is 
named for Robert L. Armor, admin- 
istrator from 1945 until he retired this 
year. 


© Thanksgiving Worship in_ the 
Home, a four-page worship 
folder, is now available from the Gen- 
eral Board of Education. Prepared by 
the Department of the Christian 
Family, it emphasizes the importance 
of giving thanks and sharing with 
others during Thanksgiving season. 
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Report Conference Gains 


The 1956 annual conferences ended, 
as the last four—North Alabama, 
Western North Carolina, New Jersey, 
and Central Kansas—held sessions in 
mid-September and early October. 

At Western North Carolina, te. 
ports showed churches in 11 districts 
had raised $11,600,000 for all pur. 
poses and reached a total membership 
of 249,221. 

The conference approved a cam. 
paign for a statewide referendum on 
legal liquor sales. 

Edwin L. Jones of Charlotte was 
chosen conference lay leader, succeed- 
ing Paul Ervin, new member of the 
Judicial Council. 

North Alabama assigned each dis- 
trict the task of organizing at least 
one new church during the year. 

Conference churches gave $8,720, 
000 for all causes, an increase of more 
than $1,000,000. Pastors’ salaries went 
up $100,000; district superintendents 
will receive $8,400 in the coming year. 
Present membership is 196,842. 

Central Kansas Conference cele- 
brated 100 years of work at its session. 

On Oct. 23, 1856, when Bishop 
Osmon C. Baker presided at the first 
session, the conference included all 
of what now is Kansas and Nebraska 
and part of New Mexico and Utah. 
Today, Central Kansas takes in the 
western two-thirds of the state. 

A hundred years ago there were 12 
charges, 13 Conference members, 9% 
church members. At this year’s ses- 
sions, reports showed 317 pastors and 
126,000 church members. 

The Conference adopted a 35 per 
cent increase in World Service. Giv- 
ing to World Service went up during 
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the past year, even though a four-year 
drouth has cut into farm earnings. 

Central Kansas has invited the two 
Central Jurisdiction churches within 
its boundaries, at Wichita and Salina, 
to join. 

More than 1,200 members of the 
Methodist Youth Fellowship attended 
New Jersey Conference sessions, the 
largest of an ever-growing number of 
teen-agers present each year. Two 
hundred of them responded to Bishop 
Fred P. Corson’s plea to give their 
lives to Christian service. 

Reports showed that church mem- 
bership had gone up 1,000 and World 
Service giving was at a record high of 
$260,000. The minimum salary for a 
minister in full connection was in- 
creased by $500 to $3,500. 


Germans Face Problems 


Methodists in South Germany Con- 
ference took a look at their special 
problems at conference this summer. 

Refugees from East Germany are 


looking for housing and work; towns 


are growing and new sections have no 
Methodist churches; Methodist mem- 
bers are scattered over a widespread 
area and should be in congregations. 

“We have need of money for all 
these great tasks,” a member writes, 
“but above all it is our purpose to 
win men for Christ.” 

The 92 pastors serve 61 circuits, 
some of them with 10 or 15 small con- 
gregations, and membership increase 
is small. 

Looking toward the new year, the 
conference adopted a resolution say- 
ing: “We shall be seeking the brethren 
—the erring, the tempted ones, and 
those contending for holiness.” 
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World Service Picks Up 


After a slow start in the first quar- 
ter of the fiscal year, World Service 
receipts now are running ahead of 
last year. 

September receipts of $885,500 
brought the total for the first four 
months of the fiscal year to $2,055,- 
887. This is 2.67 per cent higher than 
receipts for the same four months a 
year ago—but the apportionment this 
year is nearly 25 per cent higher than 
last year. 

General Conference last spring in- 
creased the World Service apportion- 
ment from $9,660,000 a year to 
$12,200,000 a year. 

The report of the Rev. Thomas B. 
Lugg, World Service treasurer, 
showed increases in all general church 
benevolence funds except the Tele- 
vision Ministry. Advance Specials are 
running 25 per cent higher than a 
year ago. 


Give First Disaster Loan 
Calvary Baptist Church, Yuba City, 


Calif., is the first church to receive a 
loan under the new federal flood in- 
surance law. 

The church is getting a $30,000 loan 
to help replace a building destroyed 
by flood several months ago. 

Church eligibility for the loans was 
announced by the Housing and Home 
Finance Administration. Among bene- 
fits churches can expect to take ad- 
vantage of, according to an adminis- 
tration spokesman, are reduced pre- 
mium rates and aid in restoration of 
reconstruction of property damaged 
or destroyed by floods. 
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Church Boards Elect 


Recent weeks have seen the organi- 
zation of a number of church agencies 
for 1956-60, continuing the process be- 
gun during the summer. 

New president of the Council on 
World Service and Finance is Bishop 
G. Bromley Oxnam of Washington, 
D. C. He succeeds Bishop Clare Pur- 
cell, who retired in July. The new 
vice-president is Bishop Paul E. Mar- 
tin of Little Rock, Ark. Continuing in 
ofice are George McKibbin of Chi- 
cago, recording secretary, and the Rev. 
Thomas B. Lugg, general secretary 
and treasurer. 

The Council of Secretaries, clearing 
house for executives of the various 
church agencies, chose for a one-year 
term as president the Rev. Ralph 


Stoody of New York, general secretary 


and director of Methodist Informa- 
tion. Vice-presidents are the Rev. 
Harry C. Spencer of the Television, 
Radio, and Film Commission and the 
Rev. Jesse A. Engle of the Board of 
Missions. Secretary is the Rev. Horace 
V. Williams of the Interboard Com- 
mittee on Missionary Education. 

The University Senate, accrediting 
agency for Methodist schools, re- 
elected as its president Dr. Goodrich 
C. White, who is also president of 
Emory University, Atlanta, Ga. Chan- 
cellor W. P. Tolley of Syracuse 
University is vice-president, and 
the corresponding secretary is the Rev. 
Myron F. Wicke of the Board of Edu- 
cation staff. 

The Television, Radio, and Film 
Commission, whose newly enlarged 
name is being shortened into the nick- 
name of TRAFCO, re-elected Bishop 
Donald H. Tippett of San Francisco, 
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Calif. Bishop Tippett has been presi 
dent of the commission since it was 
formed in 1948. Bishop Marvin A. 
Franklin of Jackson, Miss., is vice. 
president, the Rev. Walter N. Vernon 
of Nashville, Tenn., secretary, and 
Joe W. Davis of Nashville, treasurer, 

n Lloyd C. Wicke of Pitts 
burgh, Pa., who has led the Board of 
Social on Economic Relations since 
it was created in 1952, will be its 
president another four years. The 
new vice-president is Alton B. Raney, 
Little Rock, Ark. Re-elected were the 
Rev. James P. Brawley of Atlanta, Ga, 
secretary, and Mrs. Edward R. Bart 
lett of Denver, Colo., treasurer. 

Along with electing, the Board of 
Social and Economic Relations av. 
thorized projects. It endorsed _con- 
tinuation of a series of interracial con- 
ferences, now in progress, and gave its 
okay to two research projects. Study 
of Christianity and Communism will 
be developed by the faculty of Perkins 
School of Theology at Southern Meth- 
odist University, Dallas, Tex. Prof. 
Elizabeth E. Hoyt of Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, will be invited to conduct 
a study on the ethical implications of 
security in modern life. 

Among plans discussed were two 
possible national conferences, one on 
labor and management and the other 
on the Christian and his daily work. 

The Board of World Peace te 
elected as president the Rev. Ralph W. 
Sockman of Christ Church, New 
York. Other officers are: Bishop F. 
Gerald Ensley of Des Moines, Iowa, 
vice-president; the Rev. Lloyd A 
Gustafson of Mason City, Iowa, tt 
cording secretary; and the Rev. Irvin 
S. Motz of Chicago, treasurer. 

The board divided administrative 
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responsibilities in a staff reorganiza- 
tion. There will now be two general 
secretaries, one for international affairs 
and the other for administration and 
promotion. The Rev. Charles F. Boss, 
Jr, who was honored by the board 
for his 20 years of service as executive 
of the Methodist peace agency, will 
hold the international affairs portfolio. 
From an office in the Carnegie En- 
dowment building, across the street 
from UN headquarters in New York, 
he will specialize in contact work with 
the United Nations, with U. S. gov- 
ernment units and with departments 
of the National and World Council of 
Churches. Dr. Boss will lead UN sem- 
inars for Methodists the year ‘round. 
The other general secretary has not 
yet been designated. 


St. Pierre’s Cathedral, one of John 
Knox’s preaching centers in Geneva. 
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3ishop Edwin E. Voigt of the 
Dakotas Area was chosen to succeed 
retired Bishop Ivan Lee Holt as chair- 
man of the Commission on Worship. 
The commission spent two days study- 
ing proposed changes in the Book of 
Worship and hearing reports on the 
Manual of Methodist Worship. 

Having lost two of its six members 
by death, the Commission on Public 
Relations elected two members at its 
annual meeting in Washington. The 
new members are Charles C. Parlin, 
New York lawyer who was chairman 
of public relations for the 1954 As- 
sembly of the World Council of 
Churches, and Burton W. Marvin, 
dean of the school of journalism at the 
University of Kansas. They succeed 
the late Grove Patterson, editor of the 
Toledo Blade and the Rev. Walter W. 
Van Kirk of the National Council of 
Churches. The Rev. H. Burnham 
Kirkland of New York was named 
treasurer. 

The meeting marked the opening of 
the new Washington office of Meth- 
odist Information, directed by O. B. 
Fanning, formerly of Nashville. 


John Knox Anniversary 
Church of Scotland leaders and offi- 


cials of the National Protestant 
Church of Geneva joined in a three- 
day celebration this fall marking the 
400th anniversary of the Geneva min- 
istry of John Knox. 

Highlight of the celebration was a 
service at St. Pierre’s cathedral, one of 
Knox's main preaching centers. The 
Rev. Niall D. Watson, former minis- 
ter at St. George’s and St. Peter’s 
Church in Glasgow, was installed as 
new minister at Geneva. 
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Fewer Objectors Today 


The proportion of conscientious ob- 
jectors among Selective Service regis- 
trants now is lower than during 
World War II, according to Victor 
Olsen, director of the Selective Service 
office for COs. 

During the current program, now 
five years old, 12,130 young men have 
registered as conscientious objectors. 
Of these, 6,243 have been assigned by 
their draft boards to civilian work as- 
signments—many of them under 
church auspices. 

The figures were announced as gov- 
ernment officials congratulated Amer- 
ican churches for the success of the 
CO program. They cited the National 
Service Board for Religious Objectors, 
which represents a group of 47 de- 
nominations, including The Method- 
ist Church. 

Praising the board’s 
Gen. B. Hershey, director of 
Selective Service, and Arthur S. 
Flemming, Methodist layman and di- 
rector of the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation. 

The National Service Board is plan 
ning a documentary film on the work 
of conscientious objectors. 


work were 


Lewis 


Study Streamlining 


News from the Missouri Synod 
Lutherans will recall for Methodists 
the Church Survey Commission of 
1948-52, with its attendant arguments 
over streamlining church organiza- 
tion. 

The Lutheran Church—Missouri 
Synod has set up a 13-man Adminis- 
tration Survey 


charged to study ‘ 
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Commission. It is 
‘the organizational 


structure, administration, operational 
and budgetary and fiscal procedures” 
of the denomination with a view to- 
ward improving its “effectiveness, efh- 
ciency, and economy.” 

The Methodist survey commission 
brought to the 1952 General Confer. 
ence “proposals for sweeping ch: anges 
in organization and consolidation of 
publications. The plan as a whole was 
not adopted, but several co-ordinating 
devices and consolidations became a 
part ol Methodist law. 


Commitment Day Dec. 2 


Commitment Day will be Dec. 2 
this year. It will be the tenth time the 
day has been observed since it was 
started by the 
in 1947 

Observance of Commitment Day 
has grown to a point where last year 
nex hy 75 per cent of all Methodist 
churches used the materials, according 
to the Rev. Caradine R. Hooton, gen- 
eral secretary of the board. 

The 1956 poster slogan is 
mitment to Abstinence—a 
Life’s Stewardship.” 

Commitment Day comes as a climax 
to the fall action project of the Metho- 
dist Youth Fellowship on “Drinking 
and Christian Living.” An order of 
worship has been prepared to help 
pastors center their Commitment Day 
service around young people. 


3oard of Temperance 


“Com- 
Part of 


Begin Canadian Mission 


A two-year evangelistic mission to 
Canada was launched at the 17th Gen- 
eral Council of the United Church of 
Canada. 

Methodist evangelist, the Rev. Alan 
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Walker from Australia, addressed a 
special session of the council in Sep- 
tember to get the mission under way. 

Mr. Walker is conducting a “Mis- 
sion to America” this year. 

Six types of evangelism are planned 
by the United Church: mass, personal, 
friendship, teaching, radio-TV, and 
vocational. 

A feature of the mission will be the 
formation of “cells.” Each cell, com- 
prising not more than 10 persons, will 
invite someone on the fringe to join. 
When the cell grows to 15, it will 
break in two and start again. 

Dr. Harry Denman, executive sec- 
retary of the Methodist Board of Evan- 
gelism, is one of six missioners from 
other countries helping with the Ca- 
nadian program. 

The General Council voted to build 
anew nine-story headquarters in To- 
ronto, at a cost of $1,000,000. 


Pin-point University’s Job 


Methodist-related universities can 
best serve the church by giving train- 
ing of the highest quality to the 
church’s future leaders, seven univer- 
sity presidents declared at Lake Juna- 
luska, N. C. 

The presidents issued a statement 
ater meeting to explore ways to 
strengthen the relationships between 
the church and Methodist universities. 
It relates to the quadrennial emphasis 
in Christian higher education. 

The statement said that Methodist- 
related universities should be more 
alert to their responsibility to inform 
the church and its ministry of the 
graduate programs for training church 
eaders. This calls for a renewed em- 
phasis upon making university de- 
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partments of Bible and religion the 
very best, according to the presidents. 

“The universities of America today 
throw their weight against religion,” 
Dr. Ernest C. Colwell told the group, 
by their “attitude of neutrality.” Dr. 
Colwell is vice-president and dean of 
faculties of Emory University. 

The presidents and their adminis- 
trative associates met with the Rev. 
John O. Gross, general secretary of 
the Division of Educational Institu- 
tions of the Board of Education. 


Norway Holds Centennial 


Evangelism is the key to all activi- 
ties of the 1956 centennial of The 
Methodist Church of Norway. 

The secretary for evangelism has 
visited a number of congregations over 
the country. Visitation campaigns and 
other activities, including preachers’ 
meetings and two summer meetings, 
were held in the interest of evangelis- 
tic work. Several printed tracts have 
been published. 

Dr. Harry Denman, general secre- 
tary of the Board of Evangelism, par- 
ticipated in the evangelistic campaign 
at Halden, one of the two congrega- 
tions founded in 1856. Dr. Denman 
also went to Sarpsborg in September 
for the laymen’s meeting for all Scan- 
dinavia. 

Sarpsborg was the first Methodist 
congregation in Scandinavia. 

Methodist representatives from the 
United States, Great Britain, and Eu- 
rope, along with representatives of 
the Lutheran State Church, non-con- 
formist congregations and the govern- 
ment attended the celebration. 

A centennial highlight of the 1956 
Norway Annual Conference was a fes- 
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tival with the DePauw University 
Choir of Greencastle, Ind., singing. 

An illustrated commemorative pub- 
lication, giving historical data and a 
survey of the development of the 
church, was distributed. 


Revive Confessional 


The confessional is being revived 
as a Protestant practice in Germany. 

The first church to provide formal- 
ly for hearing confessions is the Paul 
Gerhart Church in Stuttgart. Pastor 
H. Schieber announced last month 
that he will hear individual confes- 
sions mornings between 7:30 and 8:30. 

Pastor Schieber’s move is not an iso- 
lated one. It comes after widespread 


discussion of the confessional among 
Protestants in Germany. Much inte. 
est has been expressed by the laity, 

A major test of interest in the cop. 
fessional came last August during th 
annual Kirchentag at Frankfurt. Con. 
fession booths provided there proved 
insufficient to meet the demand, 

Discussions at the 1956 Kirchentay 
favored use of confession as a major 
aspect of pastoral care. In 1952 th 
General Synod of the United Evangel. 
ical Lutheran Church in 
authorized its pastors to hear conte: 
sions and give absolution. 

Protestants in Germany did not 
abolish the confessional at the time 
of the Reformation, but practiced it 
until about 1700. 


Ge rmanj 


One of three tour par ties enplanes at New York for India Methodist Ce -ntennidl 
The missions anniversary was suitably marked Oct. 31 to Nov. 3 at Lucknow. 
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Ask WCC Rural Study 


Rural life experts from 15 countries 
have asked the World Council of 
Churches to include religious prob- 
lems of farm people on the agenda of 
its next Assembly, expected to be held 
in Ceylon in 1960. 

The request was made at the week- 
long Conference on the Church and 
Rural Life held near Geneva, Switzer- 
land, under the auspices of the World 
Council’s Ecumenical Institute. 

The delegates also voted to ask the 
World Council for another interna- 
tional rural life conference soon. 

At this year’s meeting a group con- 
sidering the rural exodus opposed 
attempts to “revive the old rural cul- 
ture.” 

“A new culture must begin to 
fower in a mechanized age,’ the 
group agreed. “The rural community 
can find itself only in the broader con- 
text of the whole community and the 
world, and the city must help the 
rural community to find itself.” 


Equate Sacraments, Word 


The Evangelical and Reformed 
Church holds that a minister is not 
raised through ordination to a unique 
and spiritual estate as though given 
“gifts of the spirit he did not before 
possess or which those not ordained 
cannot possess,” according to a state- 
ment on church polity adopted by the 
church’s triennial General Synod. 

The group, in putting polity into 
ficial language for the first time, 
holds that administration of the Sac- 
fament is “no more sacred than the 
proclamation of the Word.” 

The statement said: “If, as our pres- 
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ent practice allows, seminary students 
are permitted to preach the Word, it 
would follow that . . . they may be 
permitted to administer the Sacra- 
ments and rites of the church.” 

Although the statement stressed 
that every effort should be made to 
secure services of an ordained minis- 
ter, it gave seminary students the 
right to have a temporary license to 
preach and administer the Sacraments 
whenever considered essential for the 
welfare of a congregation. 

The synod pointed out that it is the 
duty of the church, if a minister fails 
to discharge his duties, to withdraw 
his ordination certificate. 

The Revised Standard Version of 
the Bible was authorized for use in 
the denomination’s Book of Worship. 


Rural Gain in Montana 


Church membership in rural areas 
of Montana increased an average of 
40 per cent in the past 10 years de- 
spite a general decrease in rural com- 
munity population. 

The trend was shown by a study 
conducted by A. Delbert Samson, 
Montana State College sociologist. The 
study was taken in the rural churches 
in the state’s livestock ranching, dry- 
land wheat farming, irrigated farm- 
ing, and diversified farming counties. 

The one exception to the trend, Mr. 
Samson said, was in “open country” 
churches, which showed a percentage 
of increase below that of city churches. 

The number of offered 
proved an important and surprising 
key to membership growth. Churches 
holding only one service a week aver- 
aged a loss in membership; those con- 
ducting three or four showed gains. 
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Spies in the Brewery 


Six Baptist clergymen toured the 
Pabst Brewing Company’s plant in 
Milwaukee this fall while attending a 
meeting of the Baptist Bible Fellow- 
ship. They called themselves “spies in 
the devil’s workhouse.” 

After the tour they said they were 
still unconverted to alcohol and the 
brewery workers were still uncon- 
vinced of the value of total abstinence. 

The Rev. James Norwood of Mil- 
waukee headed the group. When 
Pabst said that beer is “more 
than 90 per cent water,” Dr. Norwood 


guide 


retorted, “That’s only a trick of 
Satan.” 
Presbyterians, Too 

The Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 


ordained its first woman minister on 
Oct. 24, just a few months behind the 
Methodists. She is Miss Margaret E. 
Towner, minister of Christian educa- 
tion at First Presbyterian Church, 
Allentown, Pa. 

The denomination’s General As- 
sembly last May amended the consti- 
tution to permit ordination of women. 
An overture to make it possible had 
been approved previously by a major- 
ity of the 257 presbyteries. 


Theologs See Church HQs 


Thirty-one students from the 10 
Methodist theological seminaries have 
completed a tour of church offices in 

Nashville, Tenn., Washington, D. C., 
Chicago, and New York. Twenty of 
them were members of the National 
Methodist Scholarship Travel Semi- 
nar, selected by faculty vote as out- 
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standing first-year students. Eleven 
others were winners of Dempster Fel. 
lowships, chosen for their promise a 
teachers of religion. 








WCTU Sets Youth Appeal 


A_ stepped- -up educational temper. 
ance program for young people wil 
be a major part of the coming year 
work for the Woman’s Christian Tem. 
perance Union. 

The youth project, adopted by the 
WCTU annual convention at Atlanta, 
Ga., is to be a memorial to Mrs. D, 
Leigh Colvin, Methodist temperance 
leader and WCTU president 1944-53, 

Mrs. Glenn G. Hays, who was te. 
elected president, submitted the youth 
program to delegates. It will emphi- 
alcohol education and the work 
of two WCTU affliates: the Loyal 
Temperance Legion for elementary 
school children and Youth Temper 
ance Council for teens. 















size 











nals 


Perso 


e Two Korean universities have hon 
ored the Rev. Frederick Brown Har 
ris and his wife. Dr. Harris, chaplain 
of the U. S. Senate and former pastor 
of Foundry Church, Washington, D 
C., was awarded a Doctor of Laws 
degree by Seoul National University 
Mrs. Harris received a Doctor of Hv 
manity degree from Ewha Woman’ 
University in Seoul. 















e Bradshaw Mintener, leading Meth 
odist layman and high official in th 
Eisenhower administration, resigned 
last month as assistant secretary 
health, education, and welfare. He 
returning to private law practice i 
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Washington. Mr. Mintener is a mem- 
ber of two Methodist churches—Wil- 
liams Street, Delaware, Ohio, and 
Foundry Church, Washington. 


¢ The Rev. Edge W. Gamble of 
Louisville, Ky., and the Rev. Ernest F. 
Tripp of Gloversville, N. Y., will be- 
gin new duties with the General 
Board of Pensions in Chicago Nov. 1. 
Since 1949 Mr. Gamble has directed 
the pension program for retired min- 
isters in Louisville Conference and 
executive secretary of the Methodist 
Fund for Conference Claimants. Mr. 
Tripp is pastor of North Main Street 
Church, Gloversville, N. Y. 


¢ Dr. Morton Smith has joined the 
faculty of Drew University Graduate 
School in Madison, N. J., as visiting 
professor of biblical studies. Dr. Smith, 
a noted New Testament scholar and 
student of Rabbinics, was on the 
Brown University faculty, 1950-55. 


¢ The Rev. Samuel Laeuchli of Basel, 
Switzerland, was named associate pro- 
fessor of the history of Christianity at 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill. 


* The Rev. Daniel A. Poling, editor 
of Christian Herald and president of 
the World’s Christian Endeavor 
Union, was honored on the 50th an- 
niversary of his ordination. The cele- 
bration was held in Memorial Evan- 
gelical United Brethren Church, 
Carey, Ohio, where Dr. Poling was 
ordained. 


* Duane M. Muir, of Los Angeles, 
joined the staff of the Television, 
Radio, and Film Commission in Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 
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Deaths ... 


Fred D. Stone, 81, retired publishing 
agent of The Methodist Church and 
member of Rock River Conference, in 
Chicago, Oct. 4, after a long illness. He 
served as publishing agent 1936-48. He 
was a member of seven General Confer- 
ences, also the 1939 Uniting Confefence. 

Bishop Stephen E. Keeler, Protes- 
tant Episcopal bishop of Minnesota, near 
Heidelberg, Germany, Sept. 25. Until 
1955 Bishop Keeler was chairman of the 
Episcopal Joint Commission on Ap- 
proaches to Unity. He led the Episcopal 
side of exploratory talks with the Meth- 
odist Commission on Church Union. 

John Emerson Zeiter, since 1944 
pastor of Hanson Place-Central Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Sept. 24. 

Mrs. D. Stewart Patterson of Wash- 
ington, D. C., wife of the general secre- 
tary of the Commission on Camp Activ- 
ities, Oct. 2. 

David E. Robson, Earlville, N. Y., 
retired member of Northern New York 
Conference. 

Mrs. Ella M. Bradshaw, widow of 
Northern New York Conference mem- 
ber, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., Aug. 21. 

Oscar G. Ekstom, 71, retired mem- 
ber of Rock River Conference, in Chi- 
cago, Sept. 25. 

Edwin Merton McBrier, 91, who 
gave much of his wealth and time in 
voluntary service to missionary causes 
and institutions, in Montclair, N. J., 
Sept. 19. He was a cousin of Frank W. 
Woolworth of 5-and-10-cent store fame. 

Mrs. John S. Lull, widow of the 
New York Conference member, at Pen- 
ney Memorial Farm, Fla., Sept. 11. 

Joseph R. Pennell, 74, retired mem- 
ber of Wyoming Conference, at Johnson 
City, N. Y., Sept. 12. 

Mrs. Frank Robinson, wife of the 
retired member of North Iowa Confer- 
ence, Sept. 12. 
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Mrs. Georgiana Alice Rines, 86, 
widow of a member of Wyoming Con- 
ference, at Johnson City, N. Y., Sept. 25. 

J. Fred Andreas, retired member of 
Central Pennsylvania Conference, at his 
Highspire (Pa.) home, Sept. 28. 

James O’May, 83, retired member of 
Rock River Conference, in Dixon, IIl., 
Sept? 22. 

Adam Sommer, retired member of 
Central Pennsylvania Conference, at his 
home, Marsh Hill, Pa., Sept. 24. 

J. F. Moore, retired member of 
North Iowa Conference, Oct. 1. 

Thomas R. G. Gibson, retired 
member of Central Pennsylvania Con- 
ference, Sept. 30. 

Bristol Chatterton, pastor at Esper- 
ance, N. Y., Sept. 18. 

Mrs. Nora D. Hubbart, 77, wife of 
a retired member of North Indiana Con- 
ference, in Warren, Ind., Sept. 20. 

Charles W. Mead, chairman of the 
board of First Church, Omaha, Neb., 
and husband of a prominent member 
of the Woman’s Division of Christian 
Service, in late August. 

Susumu Kuwano, pastor of the Japa- 
nese Church at Loomis, Calif., Sept. 11. 

Baldwin M. Woods, retired vice- 
president of the University of California, 
at his Berkeley home, Sept. 7. He was 
president of the Oakland Methodist 
Foundation. 

Mrs. Lulu Nixon, wife of a retired 
member of Iowa-Des Moines Conference, 
in Sioux City, Iowa, Aug. 20. 

Mrs. Harold Brett, retired deaconess 
and wife of a retired member of Rock 
River Conference, in Rockford, IIl., 
Sept. I 

James Edward Scott, 81, retired 
member of West Virginia Conference, in 
St. Petersburg, Fla., Aug. 18. 

Mrs. Marie Ellis, wife of the pas- 
tor of the Reader charge, New Martins- 
ville, W. Va., Sept. 14. 

B. F. Donley, 62, pastor of First 
Church, Brownsville, Pa., Sept. 20. 
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J. Vernon Wright, retired member 
of Pittsburgh Conference, in Beaver, Pa, 
Sept. 11. 

J. Purman Shook, 79, retired mem. 
ber of Newark Conference, Sept. 11. 

Herbert L. Case, 86, retired member 
of South Dakota Conference, in Man. 
kato, Minn., Oct. 9. 


COMING EVENTS 


Nov. 11—World Order Sunday in The 
Methodist Church. 
Nov. 18—Thanksgiving Sunday. 


Nov. 19-20—Organization 
each committee of the 
Council, in Chicago. 


Nov. 22—Thanksgiving Day. 


Nov. 24-Dec. -2—Mission 
meeting, Los Angeles. 


meeting of 
Co-ordinating 


to America 


Nov. 26-27—Regional workshop for chair- 
men and registrars of Boards of Minis- 
terial Training, Perkins School of Theol- 
ogy, Dallas. 


Nov. 28-20—Northeastern Regional Con- 


ference on Recruitment and Guidance for 
Church Vocations, New York. 


Dec. 2—First Sunday in Advent. Commit- 
ment Sunday. 


Dec. 3-4—Interracial conference for 
Washington and Baltimore Conferences 
(Board of Social and Economic Relations), 
in Baltimore. 


Dec. 3-6—Curriculum Committee, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 


Dec. 4-10—Council 
Angeles. 


Dec. 5-6—General Board of the National 
Council of Churches, Los Angeles. 


Dec. 9—Universal Bible Sunday. 


of Bishops, Los 
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Preaching 


Acoustics in the Pulpit 


By JOSEPH M. TEPLY, S. J. 


Professor, John Carroll Univetsity, Cleveland, Ohio 


Reprinted from Church Property Administration (May-June, 1956) 


This Roman Catholic writer out- 
lines baste principles of sound con- 
trol involved in reducing acoustical 
distortion of a church with less than 
ideal structural conditions —Epbs. 


A ZEALOUS PASTOR, with 
the help of some of his parishioners 
skilled in the building trades, suc- 
ceeded finally in developing and 
executing plans for completion of 
his large upper church. He spent 
sleepless nights designing a new 
way of constructing the large nave 
without the use of pillars so that his 
parishioners could have an unob- 
structed view of the altar. He then 
prevailed on the architect to change 
existing plans to conform with his 
design. During the day he himself 
often worked many hours as a cab- 
inet-maker, assembling some choice 
pieces of wood for vestment cases 
and other sacristy furniture. Thus a 
million-dollar edifice was erected 
for slightly more than half of that. 

After the church had _ been 
opened, he felt confident that his 
parishioners would attend the vari- 
ous services in increasing numbers. 
To his amazement he found that 
his many special services, which 
had been very popular in the old 
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church, were no longer attracting 
large audiences. The reason, how- 
ever, soon became apparent. 

His lengthy exhortations, so pleas- 
ing to his parishioners on former 
occasions, could no longer be heard 
from the pulpit with their former 
clearness. Persistant echoes filtered 
out word after word, no matter how 
carefully he enunciated, so that an 
approximation of shrieks and shouts 
resounded through the church. 

After other futile efforts at cor- 
rection, as a last resort the pastor 
consulted a fellow priest who on 
many occasions had solved similar 
problems. This man first empiri- 
cally confirmed the pastor’s report 
by personal attendance at several 
sermons. The first of these, in the 
highly consonantal Polish language, 
was scarcely intelligible; subsequent 
sermons in English could be heard 
only by effort, even though the lis- 
tener sat in the sanctuary. 

Tests then undertaken as a means 
of correctional planning showed 
that the reverberation period of the 
church was about 34 seconds, a 
value that occasions distortion by 
echo. Acoustical tile was therefore 
suggested as a remedy to reduce the 
reverberation time to the safe limit 
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of 114 seconds. The estimated cost 
for the installation was about $4,000. 
The pastor insisted that the archi- 
tect should defray this expense on 
the ground that the acoustical prob- 
lem ought to have been foreseen and 
properly solved. 

The priest consultant, however, 
thefeupon carried his analysis and 
demonstration still further, to a 
point that succeeded eventually not 
only in clearing up the technical 
difficulty but also in harmonizing 
this disagreement. First he asked 
for the co-operation of all the nuns 
of the school’s teaching staff in serv- 
ing as research They 
agreed willingly. 

As a first step, the sisters took 
designated positions in 
parts of the church when it was 
filled with a crowded congregation. 
Having previously noted that the 
altar was at the focal point of the 
curved sanctuary, the priest on this 
occasion read the epistle and the 
gospel and preached from this loca- 
tion. He spoke clearly, slowly, and 
with sufficient volume to be heard 
by the occupants of the last pews. 
Most significantly of all, he careful- 
ly applied certain principles that are 
of fundamental importance to any- 
one dependent on the spoken word 
as a medium for his work, be he 
preacher, teacher, or salesman. 

The result was amazing to every- 
one who had previously suffered 
through the distortion that pre- 
viously seemed a permanent char- 
acteristic of the church in question. 
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assistants. 


various 


Everything could be understood 
clearly, without strain or annoyane, 

The principles that proved 
valuable in that one instance have 
general validity and practicality fo; 
all public speaking. They amoun: 


to no more than a common sens 
combination of a few simple fae 
about the voice, sound as it affects 
the human ear, and the elementan 
technicalities of acoustical science 
The headings that follow set them 
forth in explanatory form. 


c 7 n niroal 
rreq y Control 


Radio and television stations send 
out electrical signals which act a 
carrier waves for the audio frequen- 
cies imposed on them by use of the 
microphone. Strange as it may seem 
every human being is a kind of 
miniature broadcasting system. Our 
breathing is in reality the carrie 
wave which makes speech possible 

This is often overlooked, how 
ever, with the result that poor 
speaking habits develop and are 
never corrected. A sharp, clear voice 
coupled with correct pronunciation 
can be heard distinctly for much 
greater distances than a_ heavy, 
sonorous tone that tends to muff 
enunciation. This phenomenon 5 
no more than an exemplification ot 
the fact that high frequencies, even 
with less power, carry more loudl 
and distinctly than do low frequen 
cies. 

Associated with the problem, o 
course, is the matter of proper 
breathing control. Speech become 
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discordant when breathing is inter- 
fered with by functional or organic 
disorders of the lungs. Correct 
breathing exercises, therefore, are a 
necessity for anyone seeking success 
as an orator or a singer. In addition 
to this, exercises for the chin and 
neck are frequently advisable to 
keep muscles as flexible as possible. 
They also help to secure proper oc- 
clusion of the lower jaw with the 
upper, should full occlusion be 
lacking. 

Good speaking habits such as 
these—proper pitch, sharp enuncia- 
tion, and controlled breathing— 
keep our audio wave length and fre- 
quency at an effective level. The 
usually desirable speaking frequen- 
cy, which is thus attainable by any- 
one willing to make the effort, is 
about 128 vibrations per second. 


For our second principle we 
might again have recourse to illus- 
tration from the realm of broadcast- 
ing. When too much power ener- 
gizes the sound circuit of the 
ordinary television receiver, the pic- 
ture also becomes blurred since its 
own wave formation is thrown out 
of phase. This result exemplifies 
vividly what can occur when we use 
too much air power in our talking. 
The excess blurs words, and with 
them ideas. 

Distortion, however, is not the 
only risk involved in excessive vol- 
ume; listeners’ fatigue is also a fac- 
tor. Psychologists have experiment- 
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ally shown that exposure to undue 
noise inevitably leads to nervous 
strain and fatigue. 

Engineers have developed means 
of measuring levels of sound, 
units known as decibles, so that 
careful definition of average psycho- 
logical limits is thereby possible. To 
avoid cumbersome figures, it is 
sufficient to say that 160 decibels of 
sound affecting one square centi- 
menter of surface would produce 
one watt of power. The steady exer- 
tion of this force on the human 
system understandably occasions 
nervous disturbance. 

The ordinary person planning 
improvement of his vocal habits will 
find his purposes sufficiently served 
by the following standard table, 
which gives an idea of comparative 
levels. 

0 to 20 Decibels 


e Threshold of audibility 
Soundproof Room 
Whisper 
Rustle of Leaves 


20 to 40 Decibels 
Quiet Home 
Private Office 
Average Auditorium 
Quiet Conversation 
40 to 60 Decibels 
Quiet Radio 
Average Office 
Average Conversation 
Noisy Home 
60 to 80 Decibels 


e Average Factory 





e Average Street Noise 
e Average Radio 
e Noisy Office 


80 to 100 Decibels 
Police Whistle 
Noisy Factory 
Truck Unmuffled 
Loud Street Noise 


to 120 Decibels 
Boiler Factory 
Nearby Riveter 
Threshold of feeling 
Elevated Train 
Thunder, Artillery 


For richness of tone, recent ex- 
periments undertaken by broadcast- 
ing companies show that frequency 
modulation coupled with amplitude 
modulation produce the best results. 
This kind of dual control, named 
“binaural,” is both pleasant and har- 
monious; it reproduces all the fre- 
quencies of speech and music with 
the highest fidelity. 

When we study these new meth- 
ods of reproduction, we often forget 
what made the original speech or 
song so excellent. Many factors 
prior to the work of the engineers 
concerned with transmission and re- 
production are involved which de- 
serve our careful attention and 
study. 

Purity of tone is what made 
Caruso famous. His tenor voice, 
with its high range of frequencies, 
gave life and brilliance to his sing- 
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ing. Careful analysis will show that 
his pronunciation of every word 
was most exact, and that even his 
choice of Latin and Italian songs 
was conducive to rich clarity. These 
languages, with their characteristic 
accentuation, are among the best 
linguistic vehicles for melodious 
harmony. 

The speaker of English, however, 
enjoys no such advantages. What 
fog is to London, English is to 
music. 

Chiefly the precautions to be exer- 
cised are three. First, throaty voic- 
ing of words should be avoided as 
much as possible since it occasions 
a maximum of distortion. Second, 
close succession of words contain- 
ing difficult combinations of labials, 
dentals, and nasals_ should be 
guarded against. Finally, a style fea- 
turing short words and sentences 
spoken slowly will produce the 
most audible results. 

Even with less than ideal struc- 
tural conditions, such techniques as 
these can achieve satisfactory acous 
tics. The experience of the pastor 
cited at the beginning, moreover, 
shows the merit of their application. 
They are not only effective but also 
economical. On the occasion in 
question, the “research assistant” re- 
ported that every word was dis 
tinctly audible from every part of 
the church. As for the dispute pre- 
cipitated by the acoustical problem, 
the architect was exonerated, and 
both pastor and parish were satis 
fied with their church. 
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Religion in the U.S.A. 


A Lincoln in Ebony 


By WILLIAM F; McDERMOTT 


Condensed from Coronet, June 1946, Copyright by Esquire, Inc. 


Au PHILA- 
delphia went into 
mourning on July 
31, 1933. High gov- 
ernment ofhcials 
and Chinese laun- 
drymen, priests and 
srubwomen, cor- 
poration presidents 
and street-cleaners, 
Jews, Catholics and 
Protestants, Negroes 
and whites, packed 
5,000 strong into a 
church seating 3,200 
people, to listen to five hours of 
steady tributes to an aged Negro. 
Radio stations broadcast the serv- 
ices, blocks of downtown streets 
were roped off to hold back the 
crowds, and hundreds of telegrams 
of condolence poured in from 
throughout the nation. For 18 hours 
previously, a continuous stream of 
mourners had filed by his bier. All 
to pay homage to an ex-slave and 
hod-carrier. 

He was Charles A. Tindley, who 
at 18 years of age could neither read 
nor write, yet acquired a higher 
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education, includ- 

ing a knowledge of 

Greek and Hebrew. 

By day he had 

toiled up and down 

ladders carrying 

back-breaking loads 

of brick; at night- 

time he had served 

as janitor of a little 

mission church. He 

finally became pas- 

tor of that same 

church, building it 

up not only into the 

largest Methodist Church in the 

world, with 12,500 members, but 

also into a city-wide relief center 

for the poor and for down-and- 

outers, caring for hundreds daily. 

Some called him  Philadelphia’s 

foremost citizen, but a title be- 

stowed on him by a white man 
fitted best: A Lincoln in Ebony. 

Tindley, 82 years old at his death, 

was a physical giant, standing six 

feet two, and weighing some 230 

pounds, with a figure as straight as 

an arrow and a massive, lionesque 

head. His spirit was one of deep 
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humility and compassion, particu- 
larly for the underdog of any race, 
and he labored on in simple ways 
that suggested the martyred _presi- 
dent. Wherever he went, he drew 
great crowds, often more whites 
than blacks gathering to hear him. 
When a theologian once asked one 
of Dr. Tindley’s 12 children, “How 
did your father win such great suc- 
cess?” the youth answered, “On his 
knees.” At the peak of his career 
during the 1920’s and early 1930's, 
Dr. Tindley preached regularly to 
10,000 people every Sunday. His 
great church on Broad Street be- 
gan filling at 7 a.m. with people 
eager to get in for the 10 o'clock 
worship. During the intervening 
hours, they sang old spirituals, 
modern hymns, gave testimonies, 
laughed and cried prayed. 
Hundreds were regularly turned 
away. By 11:20, when the second 
service started, the sanctuary 
jammed to the roof. At night there 
would be a similar throng. 
Whenever the Negro clergyman 
could be lured away from his con- 
people of all faiths 
traveled far to hear him. Crowds 
almost fought to get within earshot. 


and 


was 


gregation, 


His sermons on such subjects as 
“Trees,” “A Forget-me-not,” “Re- 
ligion in a Blade of Grass,” were 
masterpieces. He was a landscape 
artist in words, as he made nature’s 
beauty float before your eyes and 
reflect glory of Heaven. 

Always the peak of Tindley’s 
meetings was the “altar call,” when 
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penitents were summoned to kneel 
and to seek forgiveness for their 
sins. One time, a young white man, 
whose eyes were bleary from drink- 
ing, and were 
rumpled and soiled after a_ pro. 
tracted spree, heard Dr. Tindley’s 
plea for regeneration and came to 


whose clothes 


the altar. Together, before the vast 
crowd, they knelt in prayer. Then, 
as the congregation _ patiently 
waited, they whispered to each 
other for a moment. 

“Friends,” Dr. Tindley called out 
to his people, his arm_ linked 
through that of the stranger, “I 
want you to know this young man 
who has just given his heart to 
God. He is the grandson of the 
Maryland planter who once owned 
me as a slave!” 

The great audience broke forth 
into cheers and _hand-clapping, 
mingling many fervent and spon- 
taneous “Amens” and “Hallelujahs” 
with the singing of “God Moves in 
Mysterious Ways, His Wonders to 


Perform.” 


Tue youth told his story of hav- 


ing given way to the liquor habit, 


“hit bottom” in his 


For several months, 


and having 
drunkenness. 
the Negro minister provided care 
for the white man, and strength- 
ened his religious resolves. He was 
restored to his family and to his 
place in society. 

Tindley was born in a slave cabin 
on the eastern shore of Maryland, 
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July 7, 1851. A year after his 
mother’s death, when he was only 
fve years old, he was separ: ated 
from his father and sold to a slave 
holder in another town. He was 
held in that bondage, and was not 
even allowed to look ata book or 


to attend church. 


SOMETHING more than blind 
instinct sustained him in his urge to 
sek better things. Furtively he 
sought scraps of printed matter—a 
torn page of a book in the wood 
0X, or a page of a newspaper lying 
long the roadside. He stuffed these 
nside his ragged shirt—he had no 
pockets in which to hide them. As 
hance offered, he gathered pine 
knots and took them to his shanty. 
hen, after the other slaves had 
gone to sleep, he lighted the fagots, 
by the dim and flickering light of 
which he tried to make out the 
mysterious letters. Using dead fire 
coals, he marked out the simplest 
although he couldn’t read 
them. He alw: ys lay flat on his 
stomach in order to be as obscure 
s possible. Night after night, he 
struggled to find the key to the 
printing before him. 

There was one ray of hope from 
A kind-hearted young 
became chummy with 


Wor | S, 


the outside. 
white boy 


the enslaved Negro youth, and tried 


to show him how letters were put 
together in the simplest words. War 
broke out, and Tindley labored on 
asa slave. Even when real freedom 
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was attained in 1865, he was still 
illiterate. But by the time he was 
18 years of age, he could spell out 
and write the word “cat.” 

The only religion that Charlie 
had in those early days was what he 
felt inside him and what he 
gathered from the singing of 
spiritu; ils by other slaves. The long- 
ing to attend church grew on him 
until he determined he would wor- 
ship somewhere. He would go 
down to Chesapeake Bay on Satur- 
day mornings, and there, with ashes 
for soap, wash his only shirt, hang 
it on a limb to dry. He carefully 
kept it clean until the next day so 
he could wear it to church. 

For a long time he worked 
the fields by day, walking 14 miles 
at night to get instruction in the 
three R’s. When finally he had 
mastered them, he resolved to go 
to Philadelphia where he could 
study more. He became a hod-car- 
rier, for three years toting brick up 
ladders, and spending his nights 
either as a church janitor or as a 
school attendant. He had one in- 
flexible rule: “L earn at least one 
new thing every day.” He kept this 
rule up until death. 

He determined to enter the min- 
istry and to help his people. He not 
only attended school, but also took 
correspondence courses. Every dol- 
lar he could spare went into books. 
Eventually he accumulated a_ li- 
brary of more than 8,000 volumes, 
studied and 
particularly 
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each of which he 
marked profusely. He 





loved Greek and Hebrew. He 
learned Greek by correspondence 
with a theological school in Boston, 
and Hebrew he studied under a 
learned rabbi in Philadelphia. 

He was still janitor of the little 
church, of which he was later to 
become the pastor, when he took 
his examination for the ministry. 
He was looked upon more or less 
with contempt by some of his more 
cultured and formally-educated 
brethren. In fact, one bumptious 
young theologian gazed at him 
askance and said, “How do you 
expect to pass your examination? 
I and the other candidates hold 
diplomas in our hands. What do 
you hold?” 

“Nothing but a broom,” replied 
Tindley, who had just left his 


sweeping—but in the examination 


he ranked second highest in the 
large class. 

His days as a hod-carrier and 
janitor soon were over, but not his 
days of struggle. His first appoint- 
ment as a pastor was at Cape May, 
New Jersey, where a humble and 
obscure Negro church awaited him. 
The parsonage was little more than 

1 shack, yet it was home to the 
ante preacher, his wife, and their 
children. Grinding poverty 
stantly stared them in the face be- 
cause collections were meager and 
needs were pressing. 

One day, a heavy snowstorm 
struck Cap May. There was no 
food in the house except a stale 
piece of bread. Father and mother 


con- 
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dipped the bread into water and 
gave pieces of it to the boy and 
girl. They took nothing for them- 
selves. Their hearts were he: ivy, for 
in the front room lay a_ baby 
daughter who had died in the cold 
the night before. There were no 
funds for food, let alone burial. The 
Negro parson asked his wife to set 
the table as though they had food 
to put in the dishes. Then the two 
got down on their knees and gave 
thanks for health and strength, for 
the sunshine, and even the snow- 
storm, and for the blessing of chil 
dren and the opportunity to serve. 
They didn’t even plead for bread. 
They rose from their knees, and 
sat down at the table, when sud- 
denly they heard a shout, “Whoa, 
there!” 

The Tindleys rose from their 
chairs and rushed to the window. 
They saw a white man, with a 
sack on his shoulders, get out of 
his wagon and approach the house. 
He kicked the snow off his boots 
and then knocked on the door. The 
preacher opened it. The white man 
dropped the sack to the floor, say- 
ing, “I guess you’re the new parson 
aren't you? My wife and I 
got to worrying about how you 
were making out in this storm and 
decided that you might need some 
grub. So here’s a batch that we 
want you to take. And, I've got 
a load of wood out there you can 
have.” ; 

Tears streamed down the face ot 
the Negro pastor as he thanked the 


here, 
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man for his generosity. When the 
latter found out that there was a 
child dead in the home and no 
means to bury her, he besought 
his friends for aid, and together 
they laid the child away. 

The next appointment was a 
Delaware church, where Tindley 
developed a severe lung condition. 
In fact, he hemorrhaged severely 
after each sermon, ond the doctor 
told him he would have to quit 
preaching or he would die. But 
medical care brought improvement, 
and he was able to continue. 

It was in 1902 that he went to 
the Bainbridge Street Methodist 
Church in Philadelphia as its min- 
ister—here it was that he had been 
the janitor. It was only a store-front 


mission, barely kept alive by a 
handful of 35 or 40 faithful people. 
It seemed to be the actual nemesis 


of aspiring preachers, because 
although several with university 
degrees had served it, not a one 
had been able to lift it out of its 
anemic condition. A number of 
pastors consoled Tindley on the 
“certain failure” that faced him. 

It wasn’t long before his spark 
of faith touched off a fire of fervor 
in the congregation. Soon there 
were 75 attending, then 100, and 
finally, when the worshippers num- 
bered 200, the mission was over- 
flowing. A real church, seating 600, 
was erected. A couple of years later, 
a horseshoe gallery of 200 seating 
capacity was added. 

About 1907, the old sanctuary of 
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Dedication of Offerings 


O LORD OUR GOD, who 
through thy Son didst take the 
things of this life and make them 
speak of heaven, take these our 
earthly gifts and us thy mortal 
men, and use both to show forth 
thy heavenly and immortal glory; 
through the same Jesus Christ 
our Lord. 
—From The 
(June, 1956) 


Preacher’s Quarterly 


a white congregation, seating 1,500 
people, was acquired for $69,000. 
Eventually this building, too, was 
jammed to capacity. Even Tuesday 
night prayer meetings drew more 
than 1,000. The movement for a 
still-larger edifice got underway. 
Five buildings next to the church 
were bought and razed. A huge 
plant, costing $350,000, was erected 
and paid for through the tithes of 
the members, without suppers, 
bazaars, auctions, or carnivals. 
Dedication was set for Sunday, De- 
cember 27, 1924. At five minutes 
past midnight that day, Mrs. 
Tindley died after a brief illness. 
Laboring on in spite of his grief, 
and caring for his large brood of 
children, Tindley built the congre- 
gation up to a membership of 
12,500, and a Sunday School of 
5,000. The church, seating 3,200, 
was filled three times each Sunday 
and often during the week. Every 
New Year’s Eve a revival was be- 
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gun, usually lasting for several 
months. The last one ran 10 
months. 

During one of these revivals, held 
while Pastor Tindley was carrying 
on an unremitting fight against 
vice, a swarthy, heavy-jowled indi- 
vidual made his way down to the 
altar. He pulled out a revolver and 
a blackjack, as he stood in front 
of the Negro clergyman. The 
crowd didn’t particularly notice 
him until it saw the weapons. 
There was an audible gasp through- 
out the congregation, then a breath- 
taking stillness as the people, trans- 
fixed by the expectation of murder, 
gazed in awe at the scene. 

The man lifted the gun toward 
Tindley—but with the muzzle 


pointed toward himself. He then 


handed the blackjack to the min- 
ister. Finally he extended his own 
hand. Taking it, Tindley smiled. 
“I’m a gunman,” said the 
stranger, “and I was sent here by 
my gang to kill you because of 
your fight on vice and gambling. 
I was commissioned either to shoot 
or slug you, just so I got rid of you 
and had a chance to escape.” 
“Well, brother,” said Tindley, 
“what kept you from doing it?” 
“I heard your sermon and I re- 
alized you had something that I 
wanted. Instead of killing you, I 
you to take these 
and show me how to become a 
Christian.” 
The man knelt at the altar along 
score of other penitents, and 


want weapons 


with a 
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a great wave of emotionalism swept 
over the crowd as it broke out into 
spiritual after spiritual, together 
with shouts of praise. 

All kinds of offers and honors 
came to Tindley, including hono- 
rary degrees, but he preferred the 
humble task of shepherding a 
flock. More than once his name was 
submitted to the Methodist General 
Conference for election as bishop, 
but he always withdrew it. He was 
past 80, but was working as hard 
as ever when one day early in July, 
1933, he had a sudden premonition 
that his work was done. He went 
home, put his affairs in shape, then 
journeyed to the hospital, where he 
spent a week in quiet talks with his 
children. Finally he called in his 
youngest son, Elbert, and asked 
him to take over his mantle as a 
preacher. The boy, already a min- 
ister, agreed to carry on. Then the 
father turned weakly on his side 
and pointing to the window said, 
“I can see my mansion now, my 
boy, it’s as large as the state of 
Pennsylvania.” With that, he died. 

Shortly after his death, the name 
of his great church was changed 
to something that he never would 
have permitted in his lifetime—t 
was officially christened the Tindley 
Temple Methodist Church. It 
stands today on Broad Street in 
Philadelphia, a witness to the one- 
time slave and hod-carrier, the 
Lincoln in ebony, who, by his love 
won the heart of the City of 
Brotherly Love. 
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KEEPING TAB ON 


ROVING METHODISTS 


“ 

W HY DON’T Methodists 
coming to our town let us know!” 
That common plaint of pastors is 
reflected in appalling statistics. The 
Methodist Church “lost” some 300,- 
00 members last year—principally 
because of moves. 

But here’s good word. 
Technology—that modern _phe- 
nomenon which stimulates mobil- 
ity—is providing Methodism with a 
means not alone to hold together 


the ninety-and-nine but to keep tab 


on the one that strays. 

It’s all a by-product of Method- 
ism’s new publishing program— 
specifically the all-family plan for 
Together. When a subscriber moves, 


the U. S. post office sends us a 
change of address. 

A new card is punched and the 
latest electronic addressing equip- 
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By WARREN P. CLARK 


ment (Remington-Rand) “kicks 
out” an extra. We send it to the dis- 
trict superintendent, who relays it 
on to the appropriate pastor in the 
subscriber’s new home town. 

“For the first time in history of 
Christendom,” one pastor remarked 
as he watched the swift, whirring 
apparatus, “we have a practical way 
of looking after straying members 
of our flock—if,” he added with a 
grin, “we pastors back up the all- 
family plan.” 

Let’s have a quick look at the 
way it works: 

Backbone of the system is a series 
of number codes. Each of the 40,000 
Methodist churches in the U. S. has 
its own five digit code. Episcopal 
areas, districts, post offices, and 
states are identified by similar codes. 
The sample card reproduced above 
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shows how information is recorded 
on the card, the coded information 
being punched into the card itself. 

The day your order was received 
in the morning mail, it was first 
dated and then sent to the account- 
ing department. Checks were re- 
moved and credited to your ac- 
count. Accounts were previously 
kept by charges, but widespread use 
of the All Family Plan now re- 
quires a separate account for each 
church. 

The name and address of each 
family on your list is typed onto 
a card, using especially designed 
“cardwriters.” Code number for 
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Address labels show church 
code. Labels for individual 
subscriptions also show re- 
newal date. 


your church is typed on each 
card above the subscriber’s name. 
For individual subscriptions, _ re- 
newal date follows the church num- 
ber. Pastor’s cards are designated by 
typed code numbers for church, 
area, and district above the name. 

Operators, using keypunches 
with typewriter-like keyboards, 
punch holes into the cards to re- 
cord the coded information. A me- 
chanical interpreter then “reads” 
the punched holes and prints the 
number codes onto the face of the 
card for visual checking. 
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Cards are arranged in desired se. 
quence by electronic sorters at the 
rate of 48,000 cards an_ hour, 
Processing and sorting completed, 
the cards from your church are 
sent to the master file for infiling 
with records of other Methodist 
families. 

As the mailing date for another 
issue of TocrETHER approaches, 
cards are re-sorted by Area to facil- 
itate insertion of news supplements 
in the completed magazines. Cards 
within a given Area are then sorted 
by post office. 

Mailing lists are prepared on reels 
of paper by Addressograph lec- 
tronic printers. An electronic eye 
scans the typed name and address 
on the subscriber card as it passes 
through the machine. The image is 
transmitted to a printing mechan- 
ism which reproduces the name and 
address onto the reel of paper. 

Mailing machines cut the paper 
tape into individual address labels, 
then apply the labels to the maga- 
zine cover. 

Cards are re-sorted for mailing re- 
newal notices, for billing All Fam- 
ily churches, and for printing of 
subscriber lists to be sent to your 
church and other churches. 

Thousands of address changes are 
received each month. Finding of a 
subscriber's card is made easier if 
the old magazine label is included 
with change of address. A notice 
is then sent through the District 
Superintendent to the pastor in the 
family’s new neighborhood. 
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THEY SAY: 


These paragraphs dare you to exercise one of your less- 
used mental muscles. If you decide to accept what is said, 
you have been awake in the process. If you reject it, you have 
had to find a reason. He was wise who said, “A difference 
of opinion is the most interesting thing in the world.” 


RELIGIOUS SUBJECTS 


Make no mistake about it! When 
the English professor teaches that 
moral issues should not be considered 
in judging a poem or a novel, he is 
taking a positive stand on a religious 
subject. It was Henry James, I believe, 
who said that to ignore all moral 
issues in judging a novel is as arbi- 
trary and indefensible as to ignore all 
four-syllable words or all portions 
written by candlelight. 

When an_ economics _ professor 
teaches that all of the problems of so- 
ciety are due to monetary factors and 
can be corrected by economic reform, 
he is denying the effectiveness of spir- 
itual factors in promoting the king- 
dom of God on earth. 

When a professor of history or pol- 
itics tells you that statesmen use moral 
arguments only to conceal their real 
motives, which are dictated by the self- 
ish struggle for existence, he means to 
assert the futility and irrelevance of 
moral consideration; though he inad- 
vertently contradicts himself, since if 
moral considerations were really with- 
out influence in history, they could be 
of no use as a cover. 

When a professor of sociology tells 
you that moral systems have no abso- 
lute basis, are not really good or bad, 
or better or worse, but merely conven- 
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tional styles, or habits, which vary 

from race to race and from time to 

time, he is saying that they should not 

be taken seriously. 

—Epwarp McGrapy, in Religious 
Perspectives of College Teaching in 
Biology” (Hazen Foundation) 


COMMUNITY IS ANSWER 

Just as the primary service of the 
co-ops is to break the grip of monop- 
oly on the domestic economy, so in 
the international area they offer the 
world’s best hope of checkmating the 
war-breeding manipulations of the 
cartels. More than half the peoples of 
the world do not produce enough 
food to supply the needs of their 
mounting numbers. War and famine, 
in the belief of our most eminent 
demographers, will never avert the 
Malthusian doom by which man tends 
to breed beyond the food-producing 
capacity of his environments. 

Only the peace and plenty of the 
modern civilized community offers es- 
cape from this vicious circle, and it is 
to the creation of this democratically 
planned and organized abundance 
that the co-ops are by their very nature 
dedicated. 

—James Rorry and N. Pup 

Norman, M.D., in Tomorow’s 

Food (Devin-Adair Co., 1956) 
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‘Testament, 
Scribner's, 123 


The State in the New 
by Oscar 


pp., $2.50. 


Cullman. 


Reviewer: C. STANLEY 
sistant director 


ton, D.C. 


Paul’s Church and 
State fascinates Professor Cullman as 


LowELL, a@s- 


POAU, Washing- 


teaching on 


it does everyone. It is much too simple 
that Paul didn’t bother 
the state because he thought the 
near. Nor is it 
say that Paul urged the 
accept everything the State did with 
asked. The 


Paul’s position lies 


to say about 
end 
was so adequate to 
Christian to 
no questions truth about 
somewhere be 
tween these extremes and a long 
from both. 


As Cullman reads Paul, 


way 


the Roman 
power is a sort of “holding operation.” 
It keeps things together and makes 
possible some approximation of justice 
until the coming of that blessed con- 
summation for which every Christian 
looks. In such a role the State is en- 
titled to the respect and evea the sup- 
port of the faithful. Within this strict- 
ly limited orbit, the State is doing 
God’s will. 

I have some difficulty in following 
the author’s exegesis as he demon- 
strates to his own satisfaction that 
Paul has fundamentally the same 
Church-State view as Jesus and that 
the Apocalypse agrees with both. That 
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OF INTEREST TO PASTORS 


one takes some doing; but Cullman 
gives ita good try. 

The sum of it is that the State is es- 
sential and, in its way, good—but only 
as it keeps within its “legitimate lim- 
its.” The crucifixion is the classic in- 
stance of a State’s stepping out of line. 
The Apocalypse is vehement in rejec- 
tion—not of the State as such—but of 
the State 


when it 


gone to excess. It is wrong 
“demands what is 
The author seems to regard as of 
much importance to his position that 
“the growing authorities” of Romans 
13:1 are not only such, but also “the 
invisible powers” of which Paul has 
so much to say in other connections. 
He devotes a number of pages to this 
thesis and the entire appe ndix as well. 
The argument is ingenious and 
even ex¢ iting at times, but it does not 
persuade. It seems to me that Romans 
13:1 ff. is deliberately and needlessly 
complicated if we take it to refer to 
any but those actually holding earthly 
authority. The context here will not 
support “the invisible powers.” As a 
matter of fact, such a rendering of this 
passage is not necessary to the author's 
interpretation of Paul and the State. 
The “Christ and Time” thesis, set 
forth by the author in a previous work 
of that name, is applied to the C hurch- 
State problem that perennially faces 
the Christian. The results are reward- 
ing. “The State does not have to be 


God's.” 
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Christian.” (We may all grimly 
ponder the paradox that attempts at 
“Christian states” have often resulted 
in clerical tyrannies where justice 
fared worse than in regimes avowedly 
pagan. ) 

Toward each and every State, the 
Christian’s attitude shall be neither 
that of uncritical acclaim nor of un- 
qualified hostility. The State—any 
State, all States—is passing away. The 
Christian constantly appraises the 
State in the light of the gospel. He 
gives it faithful support as it performs 
the temporary assignment God has 
given it. Good religion, good sense. 

Professor Cullman accomplishes his 
purpose of showing that the Church- 
State problem has “burning contempo- 
rary relevance.” 


To Whom Shall We Go?, by D. 


M. Baillie. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


199 pp., $3. 


Reviewer: ALBEA Gopsotp, St. John’s 


Methodist Church, St. Louis, Mo. 


Ordinarily, doctrinal sermons are 
wordy, tedious, and dry. But in this 
book the late Scottish professor of 
systematic theology deals lucidly as 
well as helpfully with some of the 
greatest themes of Christian faith. The 
chapters are not disquisitions on the- 
ology but sermons—brief, crisp, and 
clear. 

Baillie seems to have been almost 
unique in his field in believing that 
theology is valueless unless it will 
“preach.” There can be no doubt that 
he makes theology “preach” in this 
volume. In every sermon he obviously 
aims to make the teachings of Chris- 
tianity intelligible and appealing, and 
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in my opinion he succeeds in this. 

The author's view of the Bible is 
thoroughly up-to-date. This makes his 
Christ-centered sermons all the more 
vital and pertinent. The 
preacher will be impressed by this 
book. He will see in it new possibili- 
ties for making doctrinal preaching 
inspiring to his people. 


Life Situation Preaching, by 
Charles F. Kemp. Bethany Press, 
192 pp., $3. 


serious 


Reviewer: Epcar N. Jackson, Meth- 
odist Church, Mamaroneck, N. Y., 
and author of How to Preach to 
People’s Needs (Abingdon Press, 
1956). 


Charles Kemp in Life Situation 
Preaching has done three things that 
are significant: 

He has made a clear statement of 
the importance of the type of preach- 
ing that is closely related to the needs 
of the listener. 

Second, he has given a dozen full- 
length sermons that illustrate the 
methods employed by competent 
preachers. 

Third, he has given a brief bio- 
graphical sketch of the preacher that 
shows how he works as a pastor in 
relating the total function of the 
parish ministry to the pulpit utterance 
on Sunday morning. 

The emphasis on _life-situation 
preaching needs to be made with 
vigor in a day of theological devia- 
tions. The demand of the Master was 
to “feed my sheep.” The method of 
the Master was to speak so that the 
people understood, were able to re- 
spond. That type of preaching is in the 
best New Testament tradition. Kemp, 
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in one chapter, makes such preaching 
with its privileges and pitfalls clearly 
discernible. 

No one could satisfy every preacher 
in choosing from the thousands of 
good sermons a dozen that would 
seem entirely representative. But 
within the limitations of the task, 
Kemp has chosen well, with represen- 
tatives of differing periods, methods, 
and content. This book is needed, 
practical, and competent. 


The Qumran Community: Its His- 
tory and Scrolls, by Charles T. 
Fritsch. Macmillan Co., 147 pp., 
$3.25. 

Reviewer: Mittar Burrows, chair- 
man, Department of Near Eastern 
Languages, Yale University. 


The purpose of this book, in the 
author’s own words, is “to relate these 
thrilling discoveries and present their 
significance for biblical studies in a 
way that will catch the imagination of 
the general reader, and at the same 
time be practical for the student who 
may wish to pursue the subject more 
thoroughly.” 

While the imagination of the gen- 
eral reader was already caught, both 
he and the student will find here an 
excellent introduction to the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. Especially notable is the way 
the author connects his description of 
the monastery at Khirbet Qumran 
with the text found in the nearby 
caves. 

Since the book appears a full year 
after the manuscript was completed, it 
already seems dated at a few points. 
Postscripts have been inserted, noting 
the opening of the Aramaic scroll in 
Israel and the copper scroll in Eng- 
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land; but there is no reference to the 
1955 excavation at Khirbet Qumran, 
and many important items could noy 
be added to the bibliography. Thes 
omissions, however, do not seriously 
impair the book’s value. 

There are points at which the 
author’s conclusions may be ques 
tioned. Only one can be mentioned 
here, the author’s most original con. 
tribution to the interpretation of the 
scrolls. He connects the migration to 
the land of Damascus (mentioned in 
the Damascus Document) with a gap 
in the occupation of Khirbet Qumran 
at the time of Herod. It is very doubt. 
ful that the sect ever migrated to Da. 
mascus or its vicinity and returned to 
Palestine. 

Perhaps the most significant feature 
of this book is the fact that the author 
accepts rather extreme views of the 
connections between the Dead Sea 
Scrolls and the New Testament, but 
where others infer from these connec- 
tions that Christianity was merely an 
outgrowth of Essenism, he sees the 
way “theologically prepared for the 
coming of God’s Son.” 


The Meaning of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, by A. Powell Davies. New 
American Library, 144 pp., 35 cents. 


Reviewer: Cuarces F, Krart, profes- 
sor of Old Testament Interpreta- 
tion, Garrett Biblical Institute. 


It was typically “standing room 
only” when the author of this present 
volume, Unitarian minister of All 
Souls Church, Washington, D. C., en- 
gaged in “the Battle of the Scrolls" 
with Jewish rabbi, Roman priest, and 
Baptist and Methodist clergymen-pro- 
fessors at a Northwestern University 
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to the DOCTRINAL PREACHING FOR TODAY 


imran, Andrew W. Blackwood. A well-known author of books for preachers 
d now here tells why doctrine should be preached, and shows how it can be 
These preached. Dr. Blackwood discusses the reasons for the return to doc- 
riously trinal preaching in our time, the choice of doctrine, the pattern and 

' construction of doctrinal sermons, and the joys of this type of preach- 
h the ing. Abundantly illustrated with sermon outlines. $3 


ques. 


tioned EVANGELISM THROUGH THE 
| con LOCAL CHURCH 


of the Roy H. Short. This book provides both inspiration and motivation for 


10N to evangelism in the local church, and shows that every church has tre- 
ed in mendous evangelistic resources right in its own fellowship. Bishop 
a gap Short—resident bishop of the Nashville area of the Methodist Church 
imran —is an outstanding evangelistic leader and formerly served as editor 
doubt. of The Upper Room. $2 
0 Da- 

red to GOD’S WAY WITH MAN 


Roger Hazelton. A study of the Doctrine of Providence. Dr. Hazelton 
eature approaches his theme by trying to see God at work in just those ex- 
uthor periences from which he seems to be most evacuated—the feelings of 
of the lostness, dread, and emptiness where the idea of a guiding God seems 
1 Sea most remote—and shows that God is in control of our world. $3 
t, but 


nec: LAYMEN AT WORK 


ly an George Stoll. Edited by Albert L. Meiburg. This is the true story of 
s_ the Louisville’s (Ky.) active laymen at work. Here are actual descriptions 
r the of jails, institutions, homes, hospitalsk—and people—that have been 
changed because someone took an interest. Here also are tested plans 
—plans that can be adapted to any city where laymen care enough to 
Sea act. $1.75 
New 


cents. UNDERSTANDING AND COUNSELING 
rofes- THE ALCOHOLIC 


Howard J. Clinebell, Jr. A practical application, combining the 
Christian faith and psychology to the problem of alcoholism. Deals 
with development of the illness—presents different religious approaches 
to alcoholism and evaluates each. Written for ministers, family coun- 
selors, alcoholics and their families—for all who want to face the prob- 
lem honestly and squarely. $3.75 


Published by Abingdon Press 
Order from 


the Regional House that serves you 
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“Vivid and thought-provoking ... 
—James S. Stewart 


His Kingdom 
Is Forever 


by Ernest Lee Stoffel 


The glorious meaning of citizen- 
ship in the Kingdom of God shines 
through every page of this new 
book by a brilliant young minister. 


Dr. Stoffel’s explanation of more 
than 300 Bible passages brings you 
face to face with the breath-taking 
reality of the Kingdom. 

His language is clear and gripping, 
so that all who will may read, and 
get understanding. Dr. Louis H. 
Evans terms this book “both inspir- 
ing and instructive.” $3.00 


ask your bookseller 


JOHN KNOX PRESS 
Richmond 9 Virginia 





forum. in May. Now in this fact 
packed paperbound book he makes 
available to the poorest pocketbook up. 
to-date reliable information and lates 
interpretation of that “warfare.” 

Battle No. 1—over the authenticity 
and antiquity of the Scrolls and their 
relation to the Qumran (doubtless 
Essene) community—has been won, 
The fascinating story is engagingly 
told by Davies, supported by bibliog. 
raphy, maps, pictures, and complete 
text of contemporary references to the 
Essenes. 

But Battle No. 2—over the revolu- 
tionary meaning.of the Scrolls—he be- 
“neo-orthodox” New 
Testament scholars fear to enter lest 
they find that Christianity is but a 
natural evolution from one branch of 
Judaism, not a faith “once for all de- 
livered to the saints.” 


lieves today’s 


Actually, the conclusions of many 
biblical scholars and Davies are not 
far apart. They agree on the historical 
light thrown on John the Baptist, the 
Fourth Gospel, and early church sac 
raments, organization, and Messianic 
hope. 

This author makes additional pro- 
vocative suggestions about Jesus’ boy- 
hood, his disciples’ missionary cam- 
paign, and his brother James. But 
Jesus’ uniqueness is clear; he may 
have had Essenic background, but his 
teaching rebukes even the Essenes. 

Every alert churchman should avid- 
ly, but critically, read this stimulating 
little book. But for better balanced 
treatment he should consult Millar 
Burrows’ complete, authoritative 
work, The Dead Sea Scrolls (Viking 
Press, $6.50), and Frank Cross’ article 
in the Spring, 1956, issue of Archaedl- 
ogy. 
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Introduction to New ‘Testament 
Study, by Donald T. Rowlingson. 
Macmillan Co., 246 pp., $3.95 


Reviewer: Bruce M. METZGER, assoct- 
ate professor of New Testament, 
Princeton Theological Seminary 


The author of this book, who is 
professor of New Testament literature 
at the Boston University School of 
Theology 
Church of Christ in Brookline, N. H., 
brings to his task a happy combina- 
tion of scholarly and homiletic gifts. 

His volume, which embraces both 
historical and literary considerations, 
is written in a pleasing and sometimes 
vernacular style. In it the author re- 
lates the chief facts and theories re- 
garding the authorship, date, compo- 
sition, and contents of the books of 
the New Testament. Here one can 
fnd a distillation of a great deal of 
contemporary scholarship. Excellent 
bibliographies are appended to each 
chapter. 


as well as pastor of the 


The doctrinal point of view of the 
author is not hard to discover. Jesus 
is described as “the supreme person- 
ality of human history,” and the sig- 
nificance of his work is confined large- 
ly to the sphere of ethics. As for Paul, 
“much of his theology is outmoded, 
including his eschatology and much of 
his speculation about the person of 
Christ.” In a most arbitrary way, the 
author distinguishes between Paul's 
“dynamic experience of the Living 
Christ” and what Rowlingson regards 
as the Apostle’s irrelevant theologiz- 
ing. 

Despite the lucid manner in which 
the author deals with information 
concerning what might be called the 
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A truly regal col- 
lection of great 
Hymns and Gos- 
pel songs for the 
worthy praise of 
Christ, the King 
of Kings. 

Send coupon for 
FREE sample and 
see its surpassing 
quality in contents 
andworkmanship. 
Your church will be proud to own and use 


Musical 
Numbers. 

67 Scripture 
Readings. 
Orchestrated. 


| The Service Hymnal. Represents the great- 


est Hymnbook development in 60 years. 


FREE Sample Waiting 


The only fully orchestrated classified hym- 
nal; has 117 popular descant arrangements 


BUY YEARS OF BLESSING 


Brings your church increase of spiritual 
growth. Deepens worship and strengthens 
your ministry. Gives joy and satisfaction 
and at amazing low price. 


eon== Gael) Bie) tae = --== 


Gee. We need new hymn books. Please send FREE 
Sample of The Service Hymnal for royal worship. 
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jeune Print 
Address 
a PR ccntnsitininae 


Church and Denom. 


I am 0 Pastor 0 or 


B HOPE Publishing Co. 


5749-T6 West Lake St. Chicago 44, Illinois 
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externals of the New Testament, his 
treatment of the heart of the New 
Testament (which is News” 
and not merely “good advice’!) leaves 
much to be desired. 


“Good 


Christian Perfection and Ameri- 
can Methodism, by John Leland 
Peters. Abingdon Press, 252 pp., $4. 


Reviewer: Wiuam W. Sweet, 
emeritus professor of Church His- 
tory, University of Chicago and 

Perkins School of Theology. 


The doctrine of Christian perfec- 
tionism is the one specific doctrinal 
contribution that Methodism has 


made to the Church universal, but un- 
fortunately it has been one of the most 
controversial and divisive issues in the 
entire history of Methodism. 
It was inevitable that such 
trine should give rise to different in- 


a doc- 


terpretations, resulting in extravagant 
claims on the one hand and to com- 
plete rejection on the other. The doc- 
trines of holiness and perfectionism 
which had been central in Method- 
ism during the first half century came 
to be less and less emphasized. This 
was doubtless partly due to the rising 
economic and social status of Method- 
ist people and to the consequent de- 
cline of emotionalism in their re- 
ligious expression. 

Though officially 
valid Methodist doctrines, holiness 
and perfectionism were professed by 
relatively few, and those who did ac- 
cept them tended to give them impor- 
tance out of proportion to the historic 
Wesleyan position. 

The net was the with- 
drawal of small groups 
(especially after 1880) resulting in the 


recognized as 


outcome 
numerous 
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Man IS a synthesis of the in- 
finite and the finite. As a result he 
reaches for the stars, never satis- 
fied with any finite thing. As a 
consequence he tries to multiply 
everything to infinitude: his 
pleasures, his possessions, _ his 
ideals. Where the despair is that 
of infinitude he loses himself in 
abstract endeavor, in the pursuit 
of the ideal, without ever getting 
down to any 

everyday thing. 


Martin J. Heinecken, in The 
Before God (Muhlenberg 


specific, concrete, 


Moment 
Press) 


formation of such — bodies as 
the Church of the Nazarene and the 
two Churches of God. 

This is an exceedingly competent 
historical study of the Wesley doc- 
trine of perfection and attempts to an- 
swer the following questions: 

What brought about the differences 
of evaluation of the doctrine between 
John Wesley and the church which 
regards him as its founder? 

Was the doctrine a mere Wesleyan 
foible? 

Was it a curious theological an- 
achronism which an increasingly in 
telligent generation has relegated to 
its doctrinal attic? 

Whence was it derived; and what 
has been its historic development? 

The introductory chapter carefully 
appraises every important study that 
has appeared over the years bearing 
on the subject of perfectionism. 

This learned study is, in the judg- 
ment of this reviewer, the most ade- 
quate treatment of perfectionism that 
has ever appeared. 
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Man on a Pendulum, by Israel J. 
Gerber. American Press, 320 pp., 


$3.50 


Reviewer: Harotp KENNETH Fink, 
psychoanalyst, New York, N. Y 


Gerber, a rabbi and director of the 
Counseling Center in Fitchburg, 
Mass., presents the successfully cured 
case of a bisexual male college stu- 
dent. The case is presented in non- 
psychoanalytic terms. Although 
typical homosexual relationships are 
dealt with in a candid manner, the 
reader is spared the intimate physical 
details of the innumerable experiences 
in which John, the patient, takes part, 
which, in their unwarranted repeti- 
tion, would have tried the reader’s 
patience. 

John suggested that this story be 
published in order to encourage other 
inverts to seek professional help and 
to give the homosexual new hope for 
an escape from the net that binds him 
to a frustrating and _ unsatisfying 
mode of life. 

It is also written for the profes- 
sional man interested in the patient’s 
point of view, and it is a plea in par- 
ticular for religious counselors neither 
to reject them nor take an authori- 
larian, negative attitude toward such 
patients when they seek help. 

Where other religious counselors 
had failed with John (because of their 
hypercritical and hellfire approach), 
Dr. Gerber succeeded by his accept- 
ance of the patient as a human being 
and a child God rather than as 
an outcast beyond the 
God and man. 


concern of 


Rabbi Gerber wisely made no rash 


promises of 


cure, but assured John 
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that he would find an understanding 
ear as he lightened his burden by 
sharing with the counselor his con- 
flicts and guilt feelings. 

Unfortunately, the book is weak- 
ened by the fact that Gerber neither 
offers sufficient interpretation of 
John’s psychodynamics nor puts such 
material into the words of his pa- 
tient. Although the psychotherapist, 
by reading between the lines, will 
have no trouble following the essen- 
tial dynamics, the lay reader will be 
left puzzled and derive only a fuzzy 
idea of why a homosexual acts as he 
does. 

As John discovered, 
indulgence becomes, 


homosexual 
like alcoholism, 
a compulsion that the patient cannot 
avoid just by will power. Homosex- 
uals, insecure as they always are about 
their love objects who are not legally 
bound to them, may try to hold their 
partners through blackmail. John had 
so much sexual experience that he 
became conditioned to accept sex at 
once from an interested male he met. 
This had an expected affect on his 
general health and ability to con- 
centrate on his work. 

In terms of treatment, homosexuals 
may seek help even if they do not 
wish to lose their habit. They be 
lieve that if caught, they can say 
that they are in treatment and thus 
perhaps escape a serious sentence. A 
patient may also misuse therapy as a 
confessional simply to relieve his 
homosexual guilt, rather than to un- 
derstand and change his motivations. 

The longer the patient persists in 
his way of life without guidance, the 
more difficult is it to discover the 
his character disorder and 
homosexual trends. 


causes of 
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BRIEFLY NOTED 


Reformation Writings of Martin 
Luther, Vol. II (The Spirit of the 
Protestant Reformation), translated 
by Bertram Lee Woolf (with intro- 
duction and notes from the defini- 
tive Weimar Edition). Philosophi- 


cal Library, 340 pp., $7.50. 


This second volume of Luther’s 
Reformation writings comes out of 
three of the most important years of 
the reformer’s life, 1519-21, the period 
during which the issue between 
Luther and the Romanists reached its 
climax. Included are some of the ser- 
mons which Luther preached after his 
summons to Worms, and his Prefaces 
to the Psalms and the New Testa- 
ment, 


The Virgin Mary (The Roman 
Catholic Marian Doctrine), by 
Giovanni Miegge (trans. from the 
Italian by Waldo Smith). West- 
minster Press, 196 pp., $3.50. 


This is a good book for study by 
Protestants who desire to examine all 
the issues before coming to a conclu- 
sion regarding the place of Mary in 
the Christian religion. 


The Complete Writings of Men- 


no Simons, edited by J. C. 
Wenger. Mennonite Publishing 
House, Scottdale, Pa., 1,100 pp., 
$8.75. 


All the known writings of the six- 
teenth century father of the Mennon- 
ites are contained in this one volume. 
Included are several tracts, letters, and 
hymns never previously published. 
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How a Small Church Can Hay 
Good Christian Education, }y 
Virgil E. Foster. Harper & Brother, 
127 pp., $2.00. 

The editor of the Internation 
Journal of Religious Education ha 
written a guide book to help thos 
who are searching for answers to sp. 
cific problems of the small church, 
Church leaders, as well as pastors, 
should find this one helpful. 


The Existentialists and God, by 
Arthur C. Cochrane. Westminster 
Press, 174 pp., $3. 


In these lectures on the thought of 
Kierkegaard, Jaspers, Heidegger, 
Sartre, Tillich, Gilson, and Barth, the 
author attempts to distinguish lb. 
tween the various concepts of “being” 
held by existentialists inside and out- 
side the Church and the Christian 
doctrine of the being of God revealed 
in Jesus. 


His Work and His 
Welch. Mac 


Jeremiah: 
Time, by Adam C. 
millan Co., 263 pp., $3.25. 

Not a commentary, this volume 
seeks to set the prophet, Jeremiah, in 
close relation to his times and to in- 
terpret his message in this context. 


Tools for Bible Study, edited by 
Balmer H. Kelly and Donald 6. 
Miller. John Knox Press, 159 pp., #2. 


A collection of up-to-date articles 
from Interpretation, the valuable quar- 
terly journal of Bible and_ theology, 
this booklet can serve as a most help 
ful tool for the pastor’s study. The 
chapters, written by outstanding schol- 
ars, include these topics: “Concord- 
‘Bible Dictionaries and En- 
“Commentaries.” 


ances,” ‘ 
cyclopedias,” 
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New books from 
THE 


WESTMINSTER 
PRESS 


The Use of Music in 
Christian Education 


By VIVIAN SHARP MORSCH. A helpful guidebook for choir 
directors, church musicians, church school teachers and all those 
engaged in Christian education. The book contains specific 
“how to” instructions for the greater use and enjoyment of 
music in Christian worship and education and is replete with 
check lists, musical scores, and tested information. $3.00 


Familiar Hymns 
with Descants 


By DONALD D. KET- 

TRING. Descants for 28 fa- 

miliar Christian hymns de- 

signed to make hymn singing 
a rich spiritual experience. 

1-4 copies, each $1.10 

5 or more, each 90¢ 


Choral Readings for 
Fun and Recreation 


Edited by HARRY J. HELT- 
MAN “and HELEN A. 
BROWN. A unique anthol- 
ogy of verse for use in camps, 
schools and other group activ- 
ities. 1-4 copies, each $1.00 

5 or more, each 90¢ 


Entrusted with the Gospel 


By DAVID A. MacLEN- 
NAN. The Warrack Lectures 
on Preaching emphasizing the 
responsibilities and opportu- 
nities of the minister in his 
preaching mission. $2.00 


God's Word to His People 


By CHARLES DUELL 
KEAN. How the Bible came 
into being and still lives as 
“the life book of the holy peo- 
ple of God.” $3.50 


Guests of God 


Meditations for the Lord’s 
Supper, by JOHN FREDE- 
RICK JANSEN. An unusual 
collection of devotional ma- 
terial for use at the commun- 
ion service. $2.00 


{S%%, THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
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OPEN FORUM 


Dinners and Tithing 

Epitror: Most Methodist laymen 
don’t tithe because Methodist leaders 
don’t teach them how. Articles on 
mothers baking for pie sales and 
fathers taking over kitchen duties at 
church don’t help. 

Jesus clearly told us how his work 
should be supported. If Methodist 
leaders spent as much time on tithing 
as in spreading ideas about raising 
money through suppers, bazaars, sell 
ing greeting eards, vanilla extract and 
the like, we would have a different 
story to tell. ... 

Mrs. Harry E. 

Hartford, S. Dak. 


JONES 


Why I Wear Clericals 

Epitor: It seems to me the 
has come to single out our 
estant ministers by a distinctive 
isterial garb. In fact, I would be glad 
if the General Conference would de 
cide on some 
Methodist pastor. Meanwhile, I expect 
to continue wearing clericals because: 

1. A ministerial garb is of tremen 
dous help as one ministers publicly, 
especially in hospitals. Clergymen are 
permitted to visit at other than the 
regularly designated visiting hours, 
and the garb tells hospital personnel 
and patients that they are not violat- 
ing the rules. 

The garb is an outward sign of 

an inward As such it has 
tendency to prompt the minister, at 


time 
Prot- 
min 


special dress for the 


grace. 
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Letters to the Editor 


all times, to honor his clingy 
proper conduct. 

3. In house-to-house calling th 

garb indicates to the householder tha 
he re is one who comes in the intefes 
of the things of the spirit. 

4. When it comes to personal coup 
seling, the garb constantly remindsthe 
one secking counsel that proper ¢on- 
duct is expected. This is a protection 
to the minister against exploitation. 

5. In a world of crass naaterialism 
it is good to remind people who neve: 
enter a church that the church stand 
for the presence of spiritual power 
at work in the community. 

There may be other reasons, by 
these are enough for me. 

Rev. James S. McGowax 

Woodstown, N. ]. 


Kirchentag Misreported 

Epitor: Reports I have read con 
cerning the Kirchentag celebrations 
Frankfurt am Main, Germany, faile 
to catch the great idea arising out o! 
this Kirchentag. This was not 
much the confessional need as it wa 
the need of the church for a nev 
method of presenting the Gospel t 
Germany’s people. 

The new method will consist of la 
evangelism, plus the friendliness 0 
ministers and laymen to members ani 
strangers in the churches. 

Here is a revolution in thought an¢ 
idea in the German church. ... 

Rev. Epwin J. WE1ss 


Arbor, Mich. 


Ann 
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A copy should be in 
every Methodist home... 


the NEW 
1956 DISCIPLINE 


of The Methodist Church 


Your Discipline is the only authorita- 
Y tive book for conducting the work of 
o— The Methodist Church. The new re- 
Choice of vised edition contains all the new 
- de legislation enacted by the delegates 
Bindings to the 1956 General Conference. 


What does your church believe concerning the Holy Trinity .. . santi- 
fication . . . free will? Do you know the rules concerning the ministry .. . 
the trial of church members . . . the sale and mortgage of church property? 
What are the duties of the Board of Education, the Board of Missions, the 
Board of Temperance? These and all questions regarding the rules and 
regulations of The Methodist Church are answered in your Discipline. 

The Discipline contains the Constitution of The Methodist Church, The 
Articles of Religion, General Rules, powers and duties of conferences, com- 
mittees and agencies. You'll find the complete Ritual, orders of worship, 
and a directory of General Boards and their officers . . . and it’s completely 
indexed. Order vour new 1956 Discipline today! (AP) 

RecuLAR Epition. CLOTH BINDING postpaid, $1.50 
FaBrikoip Eprrion. LEATHER-LIKE FABRIKOID, GOLD STAMPING, GOLD-OVER- 
RED EDGES. postpaid, $2.75 


Add state sales tax if necessary—none on interstate orders 
She Methodist Publishing H 
e Methodist Publis ing House 
Please order from House serving you | : 
Baltimore3 Chicago 11 ° . Dallas 1 


Cincinnati 2 
Detroit! © Kansas City6 «© Nashville2 ¢ New York 11 
Pittsburgh 30 e Portland 5 ¢ Richmond 16 © San Francisco 2 
Shop at our COKESBURY BOOK STORES in these cities: 
Atlanta, 72 Broad St.,N. W. © Boston, 577 Boylston St. 
Los Angeles, 5244 Santa Monica Blvd. 


\ Since 1789 
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D WER to change 
your Life 


You will become a 
different person if 
you read and believe 
the Bible verses on 
Messengcr’s Scrip- 
ture Text Calendar 
each day for a 
year. Fears and ob- 
stacles will disap- 
pear, courage 
and victory will 
take their place. 

A dark house 
repels, but un- 
lock the door, 
turn on the 


light and it in- | 


vites and cheers. 

Daily Bible reading 

and deeper prayer un- 

lock the storehouse 

of spiritual riches and 

flood your life with 
divine radiance. 

S.S. Lessons every Sun- 
day. Used and praised by 
millions of Christians... 

a PERFECT gift. Large 

size 9% x 16 with 13 full 

color masterpieces of re- 

ligious art. Special langu- 

age editions: Spanish, Ger- 

man, Norwegian, Swedish. 

Single copy, 40c; 3 copies, 

$1.10; 12, $4.00; 25, $7.50; 50, 

$13.75; 100, $25.00; 200, 

$48.00; 300, $69.00; 500, $105. 

Church imprint available in quantities, add 3c 
each. No business imprints. 


BIBLE VERSE CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Send these beautiful Christ-honoring folders, 
created in the new “Slim Style,”’ and in full color 
with selected Bible verses included. Box of 21 
cards and envelopes. Only $1.00. 


USE THIS COUPON 


Ask for the Messenger 
your own publishing house or 
MESSENGER CORPORATION 
Dept. CA-11, Auburn, Indiana 
Enclosed is $ _.. for which send me 
_.. Messenger Scripture Text Calendars, 
and boxes of Bible Verse Christmas 


Cards. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Save Time 
and Money 
Calendar—Mail to 


Name 
Address 
City 
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Laying on of Hands 


Epitor: The current discussion of 
apostolic succession and laying 
of hands suggests to me the nec 
sity for research in religious therapy! 

Of course, the belief in the power 
of laying on of hands is a very ancien 
One. ... 

Medical men have discarded th: 
practice of the laying on of hands as; 
pious superstition and of no mori: 
healing value than the use of iodofl: 
form on their coat lapels, to maki: 
them smell like a walking drugstore}: 
In continuing to use the laying on off 
hands, are we retaining  magifl 
measures? On the other hand, if ther 
is some power in the minister’s hands, 
ought we not share it with God’s sick 
children? 

We might get 1,000 duly ordained 
ministers, local preachers, exhorter, 
Sunday-school teachers and others 
be consecrated bishops by the laying 
on of holy hands of those duly « 
credited in the apostolic succession. lt 
would then be easy to see what di 
ference the practice would make. 

If we discover a new healing agent 
or practice, we could give it, as the 
doctors do, for trial and experiment 
If it is found, as John Wesley sug 
gested, that those who have this spe 
cial honor “know no more about sa¥- 
ing souls than of catching whales,” we 
would know that, too. 

General Conference meets again in 
1960. Such a research study as I have 
suggested could be conducted by that 
time, in definite proof of the efficacy 
or inefficacy of the principle ... 

Rev. Epwarp N. Dasrit 

Protestant Chaplain, Atascadero 

State Hospital, Atascadero, Calif. 
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te CHURCH 
and the LAW 


F. Murray Benson 
Attorney and Methodist Layman 


This column will digest court de- | 
sions pertinent to churches and pas- | 
iors, Limitations of space require over- | 
efimplification of the facts and the | 
Hicisions. There is no attempt here to 
Bre legal opinions. The facts in in- 


idvidual cases differ so widely that it 


sdangerous to rely completely on the 


eported decision without a thorough 
dy of all the facts before the court. | 


: THE CASE: In 1944, one Danby was | 
Hieded property by the Cincinnati 
Camp Meeting Association, a non- | 


$f proht corporation created under Ohio 


CBiw for summer camp meetings. The | 


(f deed prohibited living on the property 


ng agent 
t, as the 
eriment. 
ley sug 
this spe- 
yout sav- 
les,” we 


again in 
s I have 
by that 
efficacy 
\BRITZ 
adero 


Calif 
YOCATE 


luring the winter months, and Danby 
protested. 


DECISION: The Ohio Court of Ap- 
eals decided that the association was 
‘ithin its rights to prohibit use of the 
property in winter months, noting 
that if Danby did not like the restric- 
tion he could act, as a member of the 
wsociation, to get the by-laws changed 
x obtain from the board of trustees 
release from the language of the 
eed. {Cincinnati Camp Meeting As 


wciation of Methodist Episcopal 


Church vy. Danby 74 Ohio app 116, 


6 NE (2nd), 694 (1944) | 
& 


IHE CASE: When the North Meth- 
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How should you pray 2 


BY mea 
Aloud? When? 
TU ee ee 


MEDISCOVERING 
NG: 


by John L. Casteel 
CO CML] 
to communicate 


with God 
$3.50 at all bookstores 
ASSOCIATION PRESS + NewYork 7 


Brand 
Mew - 


_ + —~ 


Lillenas 


HYMN-ORCHESTRATION 


e First Practical Arrangement 
for Church Orchestra 
228 Hymns and Songs suitable for 
ANY combination of band or 
orchestra instruments ... for 
quartets ... for trios ... for duets 
... for solos! 


e Complete Orchestration 


in Only Books 


r— SEND COUPON TODAY —- 


for FREE descriptive folder No. 240 


Name 


Address__ 


City & State 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Kansas City 41, Mo. 





o0ps / 


an accident in the making 


Before you chance another step, is your 
accident insurance up to date? As a 
matter of fact, do you even have in- 
surance in case of an accident? 

Take a good look in the mirror— 
can you honestly afford to be without 
protection? As a full time religious 
worker under 65 years of age, you are 
a preferred risk and entitled to big 
insurance savings. 

Discover, without obligation, what 
is available in low cost accident pro- 
tection for ministers, deagonesses, reli- 
gious education directars, YMCA- 
YWCA secretaries, seminary students 
and church-related college instructors. 
Write today for the free ‘Criterion’ 
policy bulletin. 


THE MINISTERS LIFE 
& CASUALTY UNION 


12330 Ministers Life Bldg. Minneapolis 16, Minn. 


HAWAII 


Can you go to Hawaii in February 
or March? Two congenial, select, 
escorted tours for Methodists are 
being operated. Complete roundtrip 
costs as low as $637.09 from Chicago, 
even tips included. If you have trav- 
eled on one of our seven preceding 
tours for Methodists to Alaska, you 
know how good escorted tours can be. 

For free folder “Methodist-Hawaii”, 
please address Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, 73 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, 
Illinois. 


odist Church of Des Moines, Ia, j 
curred debts beyond its capacity 
pay, the church was dissolved aly 
with its debts and the church propen 


was sold at foreclosure. A new orgiy 
ization, incorporated to take its placq 
purchased the property at foreclosur 
A man by the name of Allen brousiff 
suit to force the new church to pa 
debts that had been incurred by 
old church. 


DECISION: The Supren 
Court decided that members of th 
new organization had a moral oblig 
tion to pay only debts that they ther 
selves had incurred, since the churchig 


lowa 


a corporation in the same sense as a 
other, except for the fact that no sto 
is issued. 

| Allen v. North Des Moines Meth 
odist Church 127 Towa 96, 102 NW 
808 (1904) ] 


THE CASE: When First Methodis 
Church of Fairbury, IIl., propos 
building a new church, subscriptions 
from members included a pledge ¢ 
$2,000 by one Dr. Beach. Before con 
struction started, Dr. Beach was a 
judged insane and his administratos 
refused to pay the pledge that he hat 


made. 


DECISION: The court said that th 
subscription was only an offer unt 
accepted, and that acceptance did ne 
occur until work began on the buil¢ 
ing. In order to continue the offer, Dr 
Beach would have had to remain alitt 


the sane. . 
[Beach v. First Methodist Episc 


qs | Pl Church 96 Ill 177 (1878)] 
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eacher Humor 


The title for this column 1s tenta- 
Send us one the editorial staff 
es is better and we will have the 
ness Manager mail you a five-dol- 


ir ¢ he¢ k.- 


-Eps. 
e 


\t the close of a service a stranger 
my hurch officials near the pulpit. 
he minister was puzzled. He shook 
ids with the stranger, gave him the 
al of fellowship, but added: 

| fear there’s a misunderstanding. 
was a meeting of the board that | 
illed for. 
That's 


| the outsider. 


why I came forward,” 


| don’t understand,” replied the 
stor. 
‘No one here was more bored than 


dd. 
e 


Two ministerial students at South- 
Winfield, Kansas, 
ce conducted a revival in a country 
rch. After altar call, 


tern Colle ge, 


one went to 


ne rear of the church to plead with 
ne unconverted. 


it he hadf 


The young minister 
the altar continued to talk and at 
¢ point pleaded with the people to 
me to the church service that was 
ncluded the next night. 

“We will have fine music,” he said, 
ind, the Lord willing, it will be my 
Just at 


\unrepentant sinner, lifted his voice. 


Yes, yes,” he shouted, “the Lord 


help us!” 


WT Ta We 
MOST POPULAR 
Lecce Vy 


the lesson guide that offers 
MORE features — 


© More illustrative material than any other 

© Scholarly Bible-based comments 

® Scripture and lesson outlines, with spe- 
cial suggestions to teachers 

© More audio-visual aids 

© Quotes from leaders of all denominations 

... and many other helps! $2.50 


At your bookstore 
Fleming H. Revell Company, Publishers 


Witt = —{ 
NEW CHEMICAL MITT “ 


Sensational! DRY Window Cleaner! Uses 
messy liquids. Chemically Treated. Simply glide over win- 


no water, no 


dows; leaves glass sparkling clear. No heating water, no 

heavy buckets to carry. No rags, powders, sponges cham- 

ois, No mess or muss. No red chapped hands. Dust dirt, grime, 

fog disappear like magic. Take orders from friends! Karn money} 


SAMPLES FOR TRIAL Sample offer sent im- 


send name at once, 
just your name. 


mediately to all who 
Hurry. Postcard will do SEND NO MONEY 
KRists ee & CO... Dept. 2320, AKRON 8. OHIO 


sor PTS 


by Drs. Evelyn Duvall | & ahaa CO 


ASSOCIATION PRESS New York 7 





Pastor & Parsonage 


Novemser. in the parsonage, en- 
joys a close rivalry with the “busy- 
ness” of December. It’s time to re- 
cuperate from “trick-or-treating,” and 
to see that the storm windows are put 
up. And these days we begin thinking 
of Thanksgiving. 

In reference to this day of national 
gratitude, we quote a statement at- 
tributed to Richard C. Cabot. It may 
deepen your personal appreciation of a 
relationship oft taken for granted: 

“Perhaps the greatest blessing in 
marriage is that it lasts so long... . In 
a series of temporary relationships, one 
misses the ripening, gathering, har- 
vesting joys, the deep, hard-won truths 
of marriage.” 

Many a pastor’s wife has been heard 
to express gratitude about the ministry 
in which she shares. 

Exemplary, we believe, among 
those who love their work and that of 
their husbands is Helene Schweitzer, 
wife of the beloved “grand docteur” 
of Lambarene. 

In a letter dated March 24, 1945, 
to George Seaver, author of “Albert 
Schweitzer: His Life,” Madame 
Schweitzer refers to her husband: 

“It is now 43 years since we became 
friends and started to work together. 
We met with a mutual feeling of re- 
sponsibility for all the good that we 
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had received in our lives, and a senw 
of our duty to pay for it by helping 
others. It has been the joy and the 
pride of my life to follow and assis 
him in all his activities, and my on 
regret that failing strength prevented 
me from keeping pace with him.” 

This is the woman of whom D:.§f 
Schweitzer said: 

“Unceasingly, I thank her in my 
heart.” 

»* 

You who have been parsonage 
dwellers for any length of time can 
but nod in agreement when your 
home life is compared to that ina 
gold-fish bowl. But these are modem 
times, wherein comparisons are sub 
ject to new developments. We’d like, 
then, to submit a revision to the above 
comparison. Let’s make the goldfish 
bowl a balanced aquarium! 

The simple way to manage colorful 
creatures of the H20O is to add the cor 
rect quantity of plant life to their 
homes of glass. Thereby the flora and 
fauna live side by side, caring for the 
needs of one another, and brightening 
the scene around them. 

Bringing the comparison back home 
to the parsonage, you may already 
have made this discovery: It 3 
through tending to the needs of your 
husband and your children that you 
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nd purpose and ultimate content- 
meat in your daily life. The end re- 
wit is, of course, a happier one and 


he view from outside the “glass 
use” more nearly as you would 
ave it be. 

A valuable addition to your library 
wuld be The Pastor’s Wife by Meth- 


jism’s Carolyn P. Blackwood. 


trance, adequate storage space and a 
front door which opens onto a central 
hall.” 

Mrs. Wilkins concludes that the 
past five years in the model home have 
been “good living,” with the inevita- 
ble distractions and frustrations of in- 
adequate quarters failing to interfere 
with the workings of their parish pro- 


A likely topic for discussion is gram. 

ought up by Mrs. Cecil W. Wilkins One of the items nestling in this 
| a sens i Turlock, Calif., who has some in- wealth of wisdom is a prescription for 
helping resting thoughts on physical charac- the “blues,” an ailment to which, un- 
and the Beristics of the parsonage. She writes: fortunately, the minister’s wife is not 


id assist 
my one 
revented 


“We've lived in a ‘model’ parsonage 
five years, and highly recommend 
the plans presented by Ralph A. Fen- 
on in his pamphlet, The Home of the 


-BRural Pastor (1948). Every church 


kontemplating a brand-new parsonage 
should become acquainted with this 
booklet. 

“After studying 1,171 parsonages in 


immune. It is credited to the late 
Frances Willard and reads: 

“Take one teaspoon of memories 
pleasant; two teaspoonsful of en- 
deavors for the happiness of others; 
two teaspoonsful of forgetfulness of 
sorrow. Mix well with a pint of cheer- 
fulness. Take a portion every day.” 

You may have similar “prescrip- 


rsonage {communities of 2,500 or less, Mr. Fen- tions” which you'd like to share with 
me can fon worked with Architect Albert Ol- fellow readers. Remember, won’t you, 
n your $n of New York City in drawing a_ that this is to be your column, grow- 
at in a Bhouse plan. It features three bedrooms, ing “like Topsy” from your needs and 
modem fwo baths, a study with separate en- your interests. —MarTHA 
re sub- 

d like, 

e above 

oldish J- 4 favorite for three poe 

sl ES Bible Story Book 
cla goumetens 


> their 
ra and 


for the 


Egermeier’s revised edition contains more stories (312) than 
ever before. The stories are written in simple, direct language. 
Children will never forget them. There are 179 full-page pic- 


tures, 64 of them in beautiful full color, that help to clearly 
itening illustrate the stories. 
STANDARD EDITION. [Illustrated cover. Plastic-coated 
colored jacket. 640 pages. $3.95 
: home DE LUXE GIFT EDITION. Many additional features. Bound 
ready in handsome Fabrikoid. Gift box. 740 pages. $5.50 
It is P Order from your religious bookstore 
f your Wonderful W. ~ Anderson 33, Indiana 
a Gift Amer nedd San Jose 6, California 
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« FOR FALL WEDDINGS..> 


The new and popular 
idea for bridal showers, 
calie gifts—the exquisite 


“* BRIDE’S 
PRAYER BOOK 


More and more brides 
are carrying the BRIDE’S 
PRAYER BOOK, 
uniquely their own. 
Contains presentation 
page, decorated certifi- 
cate, ribbon marker. 
Gift-boxed. Two deluxe 
white bindings: leather, 
gold stamped, $6.00; 
Fabrikoid, silver 
stamped, $3.75. 


Even more beautiful when dec- 


Ne | orated with fall flowers. 
MUHLENBERG PRESS Prnsvecenia 


“I’M MAKING 


MORE THAN 


*1000a Month 


HAVEN’T TOUCHED BOTTOM YET!” 


—reports Charlies Kama, Texas, one of 
many who are “cleaning up’’ with orders 
for PRESTO. Science’s New Midget Mir- 
acle Fire Extinguisher. So can YOU! 
Amazin new kind of fire extinguisher. Tiny 
**Presto’’ does job of bulky extinguishers that 
cost 4 times as much, are 8 times as heavy. 
Ends fires fast as 2 seconds. Never corrodes. 
Guaranteed for 20 ane Over 2 million 
sold! Selis for only $4.9 
Show it to civil defense a owners of 
homes, cars, boats, farms, etc., and to stores 
for re-sale—make good income. H. J. Kerr reports $20 a day. 
Wm. Wydallis $15.20 an hour. FREE Sales Kit. No obligation. 


MERLITE INDUSTRIES, Dept. P-3N 
PRESTO DIV., 114 East 32 St., New York 16, N.Y. 
Canada: Mopa Co., Ltd., 371 Dowd St., Montreal 1, P.Q. 


.if they’re dating now... 


RD oe 
AND LOVE 


for teen-agers 

mes ee oh ea 

new 1956 edition, $3.50 at all bookstores 
ASSOCIATION PRESS » New York 7 





A Golden Years club, for peop}, 
over 60 years of age, is one of thf, 
growing activities of First Methods}, 
Church in Los Angeles, Calif. Mem, 
bers of the club meet on the second 
Saturday of each month. Activities in 
clude a weekly painting group, : 
travel group (via color movies), and: 
choral group. 


A journalist and one minister 
swapped jobs in observance of Free 
dom of the Press Week last Novem. 
ber. In Nashville, Tenn., Barton 
Dowdy, pastor of a local Christian 
church, wrote the regular Saturday 
column, “Nashville Church News.” 
James Carty, religious news editor o! 
The Nashville Tennessean, preached 
in Dowdy’s church on Sunday. Each 
was able to learn some of the prob 
lems of the other and something of 
the relationship between pulpit and 
press, which can be partners. 


Pastoral Care privilege certificates 
are issued by First Methodist Church 
of Junction City, Kan., where J. Les 
ter McGee is pastor. They entitle 
holders who still have membership in 
another Methodist church to “full pas 
oral care by this church, which agrees 
to act for the home church in serving 
the spiritual needs and total interests 
of said person or persons until they 
move from this community, transfer 
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their membership to a local church, 
of request such ministries to cease.” 
Holders of certificates are encouraged 
) accept church membership privi- 
kges, even though they are not mem- 
bers in Junction City. 


Parking space for Washington, 
D.C., churchgoers was provided last 
Christmas Day by parking lots near 
fowntown churches. Attendants re- 
quired only a church bulletin, in lieu 
fa parking fee, of car owners who 
wed the facilities. 


On World-Wide Communion 
Sunday, the ministers of First Meth- 
vist Church, Glendale, Calif., dis- 
tributed the elements to shut-ins who 
ould not be present for the services. 
This was done on Sunday afternoon. 
individual Communion sets were 
wed, and the names of those who 


iL 


gave the sets were published in the 
church’s weekly newspaper. 


In March, First Methodist Church 
at Warren, O., will observe a Skeptics’ 
Night. Then a_ nationally-known 
leader will be present to answer ques- 
tions on religion, submitted by the 
members of the men’s club at monthly 
meetings preceding. 


On the desks of a number of busi- 
nessmen in Michigan these days you 
will notice cards with these Latin 
words printed in large type: Vae 
mihi est si non Evangelizavero (“Woe 
is me, if I preach not the Gospel”). 
Says Diocesan Promotion Director 
John Chapin, “When people in secular 
places start asking our laymen about 
those cards and what the Latin means, 
you're off to the races!” 


L. H. Bristol, Jr. in The 
(June 10, 1956) 


Living Church 


a silent witness for Christ 


Features FULL-COLOR reproductions of Sallman’s 


famous portrayals of Christ. Scripture selections for 
each week and faith-inspiring theme thoughts for 


rtificates each month. Many extra features. 
Church NAME IMPRINTED FREE ON 100 or MORE: 
J. Les 100 for $17.00 300 for $49.00 


200 for 33.00 80.00 
WITHOUT IMPRINTING: 
10 for $1.90 25 for $4.50 


Large 614x1012 size, mails like a Christmas card. 


entitle 500 for 


rship in 
full pas 


1 agrees Envelopes furnished. Order by picture title, or 
assorted: Head of Christ; Christ at the Door; Good 

serving Shepherd; Christ at Dawn; and Christ Our Pilot. 

nterests Order from your Religious Supplies nag or 

’ ANDERSON 33, INDIANA 

til they THE WARNER PRESS =  Sanvose 6, cAirornia 

rransfer 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Classified advertising rates: 80 cents a word. 

Minimum charge, $4.50, payable in advance. 

Use of “Box No. New CHRISTIAN Apvo- 

CATE”: add 10 cents and charge for four 

words. Closing date: Five weeks preceding 

ng oe date (lst). Address: 740 N. Rush 
,» Chicago 11, Ill. 


AGENTS ¥ | WANTED 


CLEANS WINDOWS without mess. Strange 
“dry” cleaning-cloth. Replaces liquids. Win- 
dows gleam. Samples sent on trial. 


KRISTEE CO., Dept. 104, Akron 8, Ohio. 


BOOKS WANTED __ 


RELIGIOUS LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 
Send list or request details. Baker Book 
House, Dept. CA, Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 


____ CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


PULPIT FURNITURE, Pews, Altar Ware, 
Communion Tables, Fonts, Folding Chairs, 
Free Catalogues. a. PB: REDINGTON & 
COMPANY, Dept. L, Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


FOR “SALE 


WE MISSED “YOu AT CHURCH SUNDAY. 
1 line caps on first line. Second line has 
name of your church with address. All gold 
stamped on quality pencils. Includes 12 
special mailing envelopes, $1.00 doz. Harris 
Co., 332 Buford, angneID, Ala. 


MAKE MONEY _ 


"RAISE EXTRA MONEY 
FOR YOUR ORGANIZATION 

No experience needed. Just show exclusive 
ELMIRA Christmas cards, gift wrappings. 
Samples on approval. BONUS: FREE Box 
Cards, selling plans, also 50% profit on 
first order. Hurry! ELMIRA GREETING 

CO., 275 Clinton, Elmira, N. Y. 


MALE SALESMEN WANTED 


$1,000.00 a month for making dramatic 
3-second demonstration of amazing light- 
weight Presto Fire Extinguisher. New 
chemical used by Airforce snuffs out fires 
instantly. Only $4.95. Terrific commissions. 
Millions want it. Free Kit. MERLITE, 114 
E. 32nd, Dept. P-61N, New York 16. 


IF YOU’RE INTERESTED IN MAKING 
MONEY in selling, see the hundreds of 
exceptional opportunities in Salesmen’s 
OPPORTUNITY MAGAZINE. Send name 
for your eopy, absolutely free. Tell us 
what you’re selling now. OPPORTUNITY, 
thi N. Dearborn, Dept. 33, Chicago 10, 
llinois. 


_OPPORTUNITY FOR PROFIT 


CHURCH GROUPS, CLUBS, Earn extra 
money selling quality pecans. 1956 crop 
available about November 1. Write Craw- 
ford’s, 870 Davis Ave., Mobile, Ala. 
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Norte To Pastors: You should te. 
ceive this magazine about the first 
of each month. Two weeks late 
ToceTHER, the Methodist “mid- 
month” magazine, will be dis 
tributed. Here is a brief preview of 
its contents—with a few sugges 
tions on how you can plan to use it 
in your pastoral work.—Eps. 


IF MY DAUGHTER SHOULD WANT TO MARR! 
A ROMAN CATHOLIC, a Reader's Choice fea 


by Bishop H. Clifford Northcott 

Parents and teen-agers alike wil 
find clear-cut information and fait 
treatment of a problem which, should 
it arise, can rock the foundations of 
Protestant family. 


CONSOLATION SONATA 
by Carl Sandburg 

An original poem appearing in To 
GETHER the same month Sandburg 
named America’s Poet of the Year. 


THANKSGIVING: NEW ENGLAND WHERE 
IT STARTED 
November’s eight-page, full-color 
portfolio features the cradle o 
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Thanksgiving, regal in autumn splen- 
dor. 

WHAT COMMUNISM IS DOING FOR ME 

iy Harty Emerson Fosdick 

“Only a strong, convinced, persua- 
ive faith can, in the long run, win 
the victory,” says Dr. Fosdick in 
thinking through with your congre- 
ation the final answer to Commu- 
nism, 


ORCHID FOR A LADY 

Oclavus Roy Cohen 

Like unto the parable of the sower 
and the seed is this inviting bit of 
fction. It concerns the effect one 
orchid has on two ladies and two 


gentlemen. We think readers will en- | 


joy its warm appeal these November 
days. 
BAN BIG-SCALE BOMB TESTS? 

M Editorial Debate 

"Yes!” says C. A. Coulson, profes- 
sor of England’s Oxford University, 
and a local preacher of the Methodist 
Church. “No!” declares Albin E. 
Johnson, long-time consultant with 
the U. S. Atomic Energy Commission. 
This vital feature will give your con- 
— new perspective on an im- 
portant moral issue of the day. 


HE SAVED THE CHILDREN 
ty John Prebble 

Parents of Sunday-school lads and 
lasses as well as their teachers share 
interest in the story of an Englishman 


who initiated the fight against child 
labor. 


ABOUT NORMAN ROCKWELL 
by Joba L. Sherrill 


On page one you'll find a full-color 


reproduction of Rockwell’s most pop- 


ular cover illustration. It pictures a 


litle old lady, head bowed, hands | 
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Order Any Book 


+» you see reviewed in The New 
Christian Advocate at the publisher's 
advertised price—we pay the postage 


to you. 


THE METHODIST 
PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Order from House serving you 


Baltimore 3 


Dallas 1 + 


Nashyille 2 
Vortland 


e Cincinnati 2 
Kansas City 6 


e Chicago 11 
Detroit 1 - 


e New York 11 e Pittsburgh 30 
5 @ Richmond 16 


e San Francisco 2 


Shop a - Senerusy BOOK STORES in: 
N.W. 


THOSTON, 
LOS ANGELES, 


eeeeee 
eee? 


iy 


NTA, 72 Broad St., 2 
577 Boylston St. 
5244 Santa Monica Blvd. 


POCO OCC eesegs, 


“CHRISTMAS PROGRAM 


BUILDER NO. 9 


32 pages of graded 
recitations, exercises, readings, 
plays, songs for 
Sunday school ¢ 35¢ a copy 


‘| PUBLISHING CO. 
Kansas City 41, Mo. 


Catalog and fine selection 
of sample materials on re- 
quest. Fair Prices. Mention 
whether for Pulpit or Choir. 

De Moulin Bros. & Co. 
1141 South 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 


Tae ra 
FURNITURE 


"] WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
WVU ah aes 


J.P REDINGTON & eS 


DEPT. OE 221 RANTING RS 


SCRANTON 2, a. 


“MiMi JOSEPH BROOKSHIRE 


Evangelist 
Methodist Approved 
Complete Emphasis 
Musical Team 


Box 431—Lexington, Kentucky 
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Have You Tried HIGLEY’S 


Sunday School Lesson COMMENTARY? 


VTA e @ Nothing like it! 25th 
ee 


. TEACHERS. International 
UL aL 


Uniform Lesson Series. 
Saves time, ‘peps’ interest 
with four unique teaching 
plans. Supply all your teach- 
ers and see the effect — zeal, 
Bible knowledge, increase in 
souls. 25 special features, 


320 pages, washable $2 25 


cloth binding, only 
Order today from your bookstore, or 


THE HIGLEY PRESS curcee. ino. 


AL CLUS 
VN In Steel or Wood a 
“> FOLDING TABLES 


AWA) Tuas 
Ae 


eee ee ae ea) 


eR aa cnr aky 
SCRANTON 2, PA. 


DEPT. 281 


when your child begins to notice 


. it's time to read 
Dr. RALPH G. ECKERT’s 


See ATTITUDES 
IN THE HOME 


$3.50 at all bookstores * 


ASSOCIATION PRISS - New York 7 


ADVERTISING? 
For rates write to: | 
TOGETHER 
Magazine Representative 
154 Wrigley Building | 


Chicago 11 Illinois | 


year of making BETTER | 





folded, saying grace in a city lunch. 
room. Further into November’s jssye 
is a writer’s portrait of the artist, 
LIGHT UNTO MY PATH 

Five of your fellow ministers con. 
tribute these meditations which folloy 


text of the International Sunday 
school lessons. 


TOGETHER WITH THE SMALL FRY 

Thanksgiving is the theme for the 
Methodist children’s feature this 
month. 


LOOKS AT NEW BOOKS 
by “Barnabas” 

What’s new in the wide, wide 
world of books? These pages include 


| a special “Christmas book-shelf” de 


voted to the outstanding children’s 
books of the year. 


BROWSING IN FICTION 
by Gerald Kennedy 

Bishop Kennedy continues _ his 
meaningful reviews of current fiction. 
DINNER AT AUNT MARTHA’S 
by H. B. Teeter 

You'll sniff the delightful aroma of 
golden-brown turkey and fresh-baked 
pumpkin pie while enjoying this nos- © 
talgic reminder of a rural Thanksgiv- | 


| ing “in the good old days.” 


THE GOOD SHEPHERD OF LOVERS LANE 
by Lewis Harris 
Methodist pastor Thomas J. Shipp 


| of Dallas puts his religion to work in 


a dramatic way—rehabilitating alco- 


| holics. Your congregation will find his 
| story interesting and significant as you 
| prepare for Commitment Day. 


BUCKWHEAT-NOTES TRADITION LIVES ON! 

Old-time Methodists join in 4 
shaped-notes songfest in the Great 
Smoky Mountains. 
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Sunday FAMILY WITH A GIFT 


SUBSCRIPTION TO 
for the 
re ths The CHRISTIAN HOME 


Parents of children from birth through 
the teens will appreciate a gift sub- 
scription to THE CHRISTIAN HOME 

. truly America’s finest parents’ 

magazine. 

THE CHRISTIAN HOME offers 

sound, practical information and 

yuidance in teaching children to 

4 grow as Christians. And. . 

ies his ee A Pleat 5 there's a wealth of good, 
fiction. , ; es . = f wholesome entertainment! 
. Each handsome 64-page is- 

sue contains authoritative 

ome & 3 articles, stories, poems, fam- 
h-baked ; ily devotions, and many 
other interesting features. 
All for only $2.00 a year! 
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THE METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Please order from House serving you 
Baltimore 3 Chicago I! Cincinnati 2 
Dallas | Detroit | Kansas City 6 
Nashville 2 New York I! Pittsburgh 30 
Portiand 5 Richmond 16 San Francisco 2 
Please enter the following subscription to 
THE CHRISTIAN HOME at $2.00 a year. 
Name an 
Street or RFD 
City —__( ) State 
Gift Card from Payment Enclosed__ 
SR Oe eeeeccemeitetiintiaes, 
'$ ON! Street or RFD 
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What Worship Is All About 


Clarence Seidenspinng 


Groups Read the Bible 
Starting a Cherub Nursery. . . . 


Our Forgotten Moravian Minstrels ......., 
Franklin Ba 


The Church Still Lives in Russia Roland G. Ca 
News of the World Parish 


The Lonely Kierkegaard 
They Say 


On the Record 
Open Forum—Letters to the Editor 
Preview—Helps from TOGETHER... ... 


GARRETT BiBoicnw INST 
THe LIBRARY 
EVANSTON ITLL 
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